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Christianization of Vocabulary in the 
Translation of the Tzeltal New Testament 


Marianna C. Slocum 


Forty keen young Indian men crowded into the translators’ hut, 
claiming every available inch of space on wooden benches and floor, 
and even occupying the rungs of the ladder leading up to the rafters. 
They had made their way over steep, rocky trails after dark, in order 
to “hear the Word of God pass into the real language’—their own 
Tzeltal tongue, a Mayan dialect spoken by approximately forty-five 
thousand Indians in the state of Chiapas, Mexico. Several thousand of 
the highland Indians had turned to the Lord within a few years’ time, 
and it was for these hundreds of new believers, in chapels scattered 
throughout the mountains, that the Scriptures were being prepared in 
their own tongue. As the Word of God was translated into the language 
and into the hearts of these Tzeltal believers, the result has been a 
New Testament in Tzeltal, printed by the American Bible Society in 
1956, and a New Testament Church among the Tzeltals. 


Translating as the Church Develops 


The fact that the Tzeltal New Testament came into being con- 
comitantly with the Tzeltal Church of several thousand believers means 
that the vocabulary of the Tzeltal New Testament was forged in the 
living context of Christian experience. Terms growing out of the 
converts’ Christian experience went into the pages of the New Testament 
translation, and, in turn, New Testament terminology became integrated 
into the Christian vocabulary by a constant interplay of language and 
experience. In a very real sense, the whole Tzeltal Church served 
as “translation helpers” for the whole Tzeltal New Testament. 

The five years (1949-1954) during which the Tzeltal New Testament 
was being translated in final form was the period of greatest growth 
of the Tzeltal Church. Entire families, and sometimes entire settlements 
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turned from witchcraft, idolatry, and drunkenness to a new life in 
Christ as they heard the Word of God for the first time. In many 
instances the translation of portions of the New Testament coincided 
with the Christian experience of the translation helpers, so that Christian 
vocabulary was formulated by the native Christians themselves in the 
context of their own lives. When opposition to the Christians was at 
its height, with some imprisoned for their faith, others haled before 
officials, and the largest chapel set on fire, the Book of Acts was in 
process of translation, so that terms which went into its pages came 
out of actual conflict. The organization of the Tzeltal Church took 
place at the same time as the translation of the Pastoral Epistles, with 
the latter providing the pattern for the newly-formed church. As portion 
after portion was translated and typed, the native preachers took the 
newly-translated Scriptures and preached from its pages to congregations 
of Christians scattered throughout the mountains, while the translator 
checked for understanding on the part of both preacher and congregation 
alike. Since the whole gamut of Christian experience is represented in 
the New Testament, it was of utmost importance for the formulation 
of a Christian vocabulary that the native Christians should experience 
the whole range of situations in their own lives and find expression 
for it in terms of their own language. 

In the case of the Tzeltal New Testament, two factors were basic 
to the formation of a Christian vocabulary: (1) personal, individual 
experience of regeneration on the part of native speakers of the 
language, with resultant expression of that experience in words; 
(2) corporate experience of the native Christians, as their relationship 
to God on an individual plane brought them into relationship with 
others on a corporate plane, with development of terminology resulting 
from the formation of a Christian society. Thus, on both an individual 
and corporate level, Christianization of vocabulary has taken place, 
with native speakers of the language making the transition of items 
from a non-Christian context to a Christian context. 

One illustration of the way in which the translation of the New 
Testament and the experience of the native Christians has had a 
reciprocal effect is in regard to the term ‘death’. The non-Christian 
term meant ‘end, extinction’, with the consequent hopelessness and 
finality connoted by the word. However, the first native Christians, 
reading the first printed portion of the New Testament in their own 
language, the Gospel of Mark, read that Jesus said of the death of 
Jairus’ little daughter: “she is asleep.” With the addition of a phrase 
indicating the difference in connotation of death to a Christian as 
distinguished from a non-Christian, and with further teaching from 
other passages of Scripture, the Tzeltal Christians introduced a new 
term for “death” into their vocabulary: ‘to sleep in God’, with all the 
hope and assurance that such an expression conveys to believing hearts. 
This term, as used in the New Testament translation, has played a 
part in changing their whole attitude toward death, with the result 
that the gripping fear and the bone-chilling death-wail that formerly 
accompanied death no longer occur among Tzeltal Christians. 
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Processes of Vocabulary Building 

Based on the experience of translating the New Testament into 
Tzeltal, there seem to be three fundamental processes employed in 
building a New Testament vocabulary: 

1) innovation: the introduction of new terms, following the pattern 
of borrowing already existing in the language, and investing such 
terms with Christian connotation by teaching; 

2) reinterpretation: the use of terms with already existing con- 
notation in the language, but, by extending or reducing the area of 
meaning of such terms, remodeling the connotation to fit Christian 
context; 

3) adaptation: the use of terms already existing in the language, 
but in new combinations, resulting in the expression of new concepts. 

Of the three processes, innovation accounted for the smallest 
percentage of terms formulated, because of the fact that such terms 
have zero-meaning when first used; reinterpretation of terms was 
employed with caution, because of the difficulty of providing sufficient 
teaching to divest such terms of their former meaning and invest them 
with a different meaning; adaptation of words and phrases was the 
process responsible for by far the greatest number of terms introduced 
into the New Testament translation, validated by actual integration 
of such terms into Christian experience, both corporate and individual, 
to insure effectual communication of truth through the medium of lan- 
guage. The basic premise that “a language is always capable of 
retooling,”” due to inherent flexibility and adaptability, makes possible 
the formulation of a Christian vocabulary from the elements present in 
the vocabulary of a non-Christian society, with the one stipulation that 
it be done through the medium of native speakers of the language. 


Innovation 


In the translation of the Tzeltal New Testament, the process of 
innovation was employed in the adoption of the term ‘Holy Spirit’, 
since the entire concept was new to the native mind, The word Espiritu 
was borrowed from Spanish, with zero-meaning, and learned by the 
native Christians as any other proper name. With the Spanish word 
Espiritu was coupled the Tzeltal qualifier ch’ul, a term applied to any 
sacred person or object (in preference to the Spanish term santo, 
‘holy’, which in the native culture referred to (1) All Souls’ Day; and 
(2) any image). The resultant term, ch’ul Espiritu, has been invested 
with deep meaning through the Scriptural use of the word, until it now 
forms an integral part of the Christian vocabulary. The native term 
ch'ulel, meaning ‘soul’ or ‘disembodied spirit’, was rejected because of 
very specialized meaning in terms of the native culture. 

In cases where borrowed culture-traits were concerned, as, for 
example, specifically Jewish cultural items such as temple, circumcision, 
Sadducees, Pharisees, etc., the terminology for such items was sometimes 
borrowed. The innovation of terminology for places of worship, church 
officers, etc., (e.g. templo, ministro, anciano, diacono, transliterated 
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from the Spanish), follows the pattern of borrowing of terms already 
existing in the language (e.g. Spanish terminology for political offices, 
such as: sindico, regidor, presidente, secretario, etc.). Native terms for 
religious offices were rejected because of the implication of sorcery 
connected with the use of such terms. New terminology has proved to 
be very desirable in the introduction into the native culture of a new 
culture-complex, such as the organization of the Christian church, 
For example, the newly-adopted terms for church officers, anciano 
meaning ‘elder’, and diacono meaning ‘deacon’, have been so invested 
with meaning, and so widely disseminated by the Christian community, 
that non-Christians throughout the area have had to introduce them 
into their vocabulary also, and the old religious offices as well as the 
old terminology for such offices are becoming obsolete. The percentage 
of borrowed terms used in the Tzeltal New Testament is very small, 
and none of the terms introduced by the process of innovation have 
to do with spiritual concepts, merely with borrowed culture-items of 
a material or social nature. Historically, the lack of understanding on 
the part of the highland Indians of former religious instruction can 
be directly traced to the vocabulary used in such teaching, because 
terms were borrowed indiscriminately from Spanish for all kinds of 
religious practices and concepts (e.g. confession, confirmation, sacrament, 
glory, prayer, etc.), until the meaning became completely obfuscated, 
with resultant lack of impact on their lives. ‘ 


Reinterpretation 


A second process employed in formulation of a Christian vocabulary 
during the translation of the Tzeltal New Testament was that of 
reinterpretation; that is, using a term which already exists in the 
native culture, but altering its connotation by teaching it in the context 
of Scripture until it acquires a Christian meaning. One example of this 
process in action is the use of the Spanish word for God, Dios, in the 
Tzeltal New Testament. In the non-Christian society, the word dios 
was used for a wide variety of things: viz. sun, moon, cross, earth, 
images, natural phenomena, etc. This term has been delimited and 
reinterpreted in New Testament terms, a process which is still in 
progress as the New Testament is being used over a wide area, and 
which is investing the term with a new meaning in proportion as the 
people come into a fuller knowledge of God. The term has also been 
further delineated in meaning by its antithesis being introduced and 
applied to objects formerly designated by the word: e.g. lotil dios 
‘false god’ is used for images; ma‘diosuc ‘not god’ is used for desig- 
nating ‘sun’, ‘moon’, etc. A native term, ‘ahaw, was evidently formerly 
used to refer to deity, but is now used to designate: (1) government 
officials; (2) ranch-owners, for whom the Indians work; (3) a sacred 
book transferred yearly from the custody of one part of the tribe to 
the other in the highland town of Oxchuc. The native Christians have 
reinterpreted this term and incorporated it into Christian vocabulary 
to express the Lordship of Christ in relation to every believer. 
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Another instance of the process of reinterpretation of terms is the 
use of the word mulil for ‘sin’. In the non-Christian society, this word 
referred primarily to immorality; secondarily, to lesser infractions of 
the social standards set up by their own culture. Sin as an infraction 
against God was totally foreign to native thinking. The New Testament 
translation has changed the meaning of this word by broadening it to 
include all forms of that which Scripture designates as sin, explicit and 
implicit, implemented by teaching of the Ten Commandments, Sermon 
on the Mount, etc. The reinterpretation of this particular term has 
had important results in setting up new moral standards for the native 
Christians, by teaching them that mulil is not, as formerly regarded, 
mere infraction of the social code of their tribal group, but rather the 
breaking of God's law. 

Another word borrowed from the non-Christian Tzeltal society 
and given a Christian reinterpretation is ‘cross’, In the pre-Christian 
culture, the cross was considered an object of worship, referred to as 
‘holy father’, and kept on the household altar, with candles and incense 
burned before it. The cross also figures in some of the native folklore, 
in which it is represented as standing at the edge of a great sea, 
restraining the waters which threaten to flood the earth. Because of 
the highly specialized and non-Christian ideas connected with the word 
and with the object, it had to be reinterpreted in a Christian connotation. 
In the Tzeltal New Testament, references to the cross (as in 1 Cor. 
1:17-18) usually include the phrase ‘the One who died on the cross’, 
in order to prevent misinterpretation of the word, and consequent 
retention of the former meaning in the native culture. 

Another important reinterpretation in the meaning of a word has 
occurred in regard to the term ch’ulel ‘soul’. This word had a highly 
specialized usage in the native culture: the ch’ulel was received by 
Catholic baptism, could be jarred loose from the body by a fall, or 
enticed away from its owner by various means and eaten by the 
shamans, and had to be appeased after death, especially on All Souls’ 
Day when it returned to the grave to accept offerings of food. Soul- 
loss was blamed as the major cause of sickness; therefore, concern 
for the ch’ulel was purely on the basis of well-being in this life, rather 
than in any sense of regard for the future life. With this background, 
the word was taken over into Christian terminology, but has been 
reinterpreted in the terms of Scripture, so that it is beginning to have 
a Christian connotation. In the case of this word, a term with latent 
possibilities has been developed through the New Testament trans- 
lation into a term with active Christian connotation, and by lack of 
emphasis of the non-Christian connotations of the term, and devaluation 
in the native culture of the former rites and beliefs connected with 
the term, it is losing its former meaning. 


Adaptation 


The largest percentage of Christian vocabulary developed through 
translation of the Tzeltal New Testament has been formed through 
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the process of adapting words already existing in the language to 
express concepts new to the language, in much the same way in which 
Christian vocabulary came into being in the original versions of the 
Scriptures. Such items of vocabulary must be completely native to the 
language, and also fit the grammatical pattern of the language, in order 
to insure native comprehension and native acceptance of them. Con- 
tinuing use of such terms over a period of time will not only test 
the term in the context of native life, but will also fill the term with 
meaning for the native Christians. Since language is a part of the 
culture of any people, Christian vocabulary must grow out of the 
Christian experience of the people themselves, and be an adequate 
expression of it. 

One example of the adaptation of terms from a non-Christian 
context to a Christian context, by means of their use in the New 
Testament translation, is the terminology of ‘salvation’, ‘save’, ‘Saviour’. 
In the pre-Christian Tzeltal society, there was a term col with the 
following area of meaning: ‘to get loose’, ‘to go free’, ‘to get well’ 
(recover from sickness). Also, in the native folklore, this term was used 
to describe those who survived the flood long ago. In the New Testament 
translation this term was used, with the addition of a phrase relating 
it to God, to mean salvation in the spiritual sense. The Christian 
community has developed the meaning of this word by constant usage 
in all kinds of contexts, until it now approximates the Scriptural 
meaning. It is interesting to note that in a neighboring dialect of 
Tzeltal, where the Word of God has just begun to be preached and 
where there are only a few believers, this term has not yet acquired 
a full spiritual connotation, but is in the process of doing so. 

A number of terms which went into the New Testament translation 
came directly out of the native Christians’ mouths, as they experienced 
the power of God in their lives and then expressed their experience in 
language. One such term, which the translator first heard used by one 
of the native Christians in prayer, was the very productive idiom 
ta stojol Dios, designating any relationship to God, such as is expressed 
in the New Testament by ‘in Christ, in God, of God’, etc. This phrase 
has been combined with a variety of expressions to render such concepts 
as: ‘to be born of God’, ‘to turn one’s heart toward God’ (be converted), 
‘to belong to God’, ‘to trust God’ (‘have one’s heart toward God’), ‘to 
give oneself to God’, ‘to be sad before God’ (be convicted), etc. The 
phrase first came from a native Christian, and has since been adapted 
by the native Christians in combinations which the translator would 
never have been capable of devising. Before the native Christians had 
the experience of being related to God, their language did not possess 
these expressions; but after having had the experience, they found ways 
of communicating it in words of new but meaningful combinations. The 
terminology which went into the pages of the Tzeltal New Testament 
to express spiritual experience was thus validated by actual spiritual 
experience on the part of the native Christians. 

In several instances, the choice of terms used in the translation has 
had a direct effect on certain phases of Christian development in the 
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Tzeltal church. For example, in deciding upon a term for ‘pray’, the 
word used for native prayers, usually repetitious chants, was rejected 
in favor of the expression ‘to talk to God’, in the same way in which 
one would talk to another person. The result of using this term has 
been that a sharp distinction has been made between former religious 
practices and those of the Christian community. Instead of ‘praying’ 
being regarded as the prerogative of only certain medicine men, it is 
now regarded as the privilege of all believers. Another key word in the 
Tzeltal New Testament is that used for ‘church’: ‘the whole group, or 
aggregate, of believers’. The word ‘believers’ was first formulated from 
the verb ‘to believe, or obey’; then a descriptive term was added which 
fits the pattern of other words in the language, to designate ‘believers 
in the aggregate’. This term has been adopted by the native Christians, 
and has had a definite part in conveying the oneness of all who believe, 
as is shown by the native Christians’ prayers for ‘the church’. Another 
term which has influenced the spiritual lives of the Tzeltal Christians 
is the word for ‘faith’, translated as ‘heart-belief’ or ‘heart-obedience’ 
in the Indian language. It is a new term, as well as a new concept 
to the Tzeltals, but has developed amazingly in Christian context, and 
has shaped the kind of response to the Gospel which characterizes the 
Tzeltal Church. 

Two terms which, in the pre-Christian society, were used in a literal, 
physical sense, have been extended by the Christian community to have 
a metaphorical sense: viz. ‘flesh’ and ‘world’. As the new Tzeltal 
believers have been confronted with the temptations common to any 
who have a spiritual experience, they have invested these two words 
with a depth of meaning which increases as their spiritual perception 
increases. A great deal of the meaning of these two words has been 
derived from the context in which they occur in the New Testament: 
ie. ‘body’ in contradistinction to the spiritual part of man's nature; 
‘world’ in contradistinction to the spiritual realm, the converse of 
‘heavenly’. There has been interaction of two factors in the development 
of meaning of these two words: the context in which the terms occur 
in the translation; and the real-life situations to which the terms are 
applied by the native Christians, resulting in the present meaning of the 
words as forming part of the Christian vocabulary. Active development 
in the lives of the people affected by the Gospel has resulted in 
development of a Christian vocabulary which is adequate for the 
conveying of Christian truth. 

In the course of translating the book of Romans, the translator 
was faced with the need for an expression meaning ‘justification’. 
Various attempts were made, using various expressions which seemed 
to convey the idea, but the translator was not satisfied. During the 
final revision of the manuscript, one more way of rendering the idea 
in Tzeltal was suggested to the Christian translation helpers. With 
joy the translator noted the instant comprehension on their part, con- 
firmed by their saying: “This is just what God has done for us, 
‘exonerated us of our sin in His sight’. How else would one say it 
in our language?” And the translation has passed the test of usage by 
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the Christian community ever since, who consider it an adequate 
expression of their Christian experience. Using terms already in the 
language, but combining them in new ways in order to express new 
concepts, and validating such terms by their use and acceptance on 
the part of the native Christians, has been the procedure followed in 
adaptation of terms in the translation of the Tzeltal New Testament, 
Two factors, the adaptability of language to the expression of new 
concepts, and the flexibility of the native mind toward adoption of 
new expressions, facilitate the Christianization of vocabulary which 
occurs during the process of New Testament translation. But there must 
be complete comprehension by the native of the terminology employed, 
in terms of his language and in terms of his experience, before such 
terms can be considered an integral part of the Christian vocabulary. 
At the same time as the publication of portions of the New Testament 
in Tzeltal took place, a catechism prepared by a non-speaker of the 
language, without concern for native reaction, and without basis for 
native acceptance of the terms used, appeared in print. The author 
of it borrowed indiscriminately from Spanish for all kinds of spiritual 
terms which he did not know how to express in the Indian language. 
The result was a piece of literature almost completely incomprehensible 
to his readers, and the defeat of his own purpose. Native reaction to 
the catechism was: “We can’t understand what this booklet says; we 
will go to the place where the Book in our language is being taught, 
because we can understand it.” 

Since the Tzeltal New Testament was received in the tribe only a 
year ago, the process of interaction of language and culture is still 
in progress, the translation affecting the thought and action of the 
whole Christian constituency, and the Christian constituency in turn 
affecting the whole society. Effectual communication, where translation 
of the New Testament is concerned, may be said to have been attained 
when there is communication of life, as well as of ideas. For it is by 
the Spirit of God, using the Word of God in native hearts and minds, 
through the medium of the native language, “that the communication 
of our faith becomes effectual’ (Philemon 6). 
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Some Difficulties in Bible Translation 
into a Bantu Language’ 
C. M. Doke 


Each language family, nay, each separate language, has its own 
peculiarities of structure and idiom, and its own connotation in vo- 
cabulary. It is not to be expected that any translation will reflect exactly 
the full meaning of the original, which is colored by local customs, 
thought, and history. This is especially noticeable in differences of 
linguistic approach in the case of the Bantu languages of Africa, when 
translation of the Holy Scriptures is undertaken. Vast linguistic and 
vocabulary differences exist between Bantu, on the one side, and 
Hebrew, the language of the Old Testament, and Greek, the language 
of the New Testament, on the other. Consideration is here given to a 
few of the difficulties encountered by the translator of the Bible into 
one of the Bantu languages, Lamba, spoken in northern Rhodesia and 
across the border in southern Congo Belge. 2 

The question of gender presents a real difficulty. Some languages 
divide nouns into three categories, masculine, feminine, and neuter; 
some, as French, into only two, masculine and feminine, the names of 
inanimate objects being divided between these two. Greek employs 
three genders, masculine, feminine, and neuter. Hebrew, while employing 
masculine and feminine, uses also common forms. The origin of such 
division may or may not have been a sexual one. In Bantu languages, 
on the other hand, the nouns are divided into a large number of cate- 
gories, called “classes,” any one language having between thirteen and 
eighteen; but none of these classes carries any indication of sex gender; 
rather they indicate distinctions between personal, material, abstract, 
size (big things, small things, undersized things, long things), verbal, 
vegetable, animal, etc. There are therefore no pronouns to distinguish 
between such concepts as “he” and “‘she.”” Again, while Bantu classes 1 
and 2 generally indicate persons, in some cases including many non- 
personal animates, most personal nouns are found in class 1, as umuntu 
‘a person’, plural awantu (in class 2); nevertheless a ‘chief’ is imfumu, in 


1Reproduced by permission of SCIENTIA, International Revue of Scientific Synthesis, 
Asso (Como, Italy), June-July, 1957. 

2 The translation referred to has been carried out by Baptist missionaries working with 
African Christian helpers. The English Revised Version (1881—1885) was taken as the 
basis, constant references being made to the Greek NT (version used by the revisers) 
and to the Hebrew OT text (British and Foreign Bible Society's edition of 1877 
printed at Vienna). The translators were European missionaries able to “think” in 
English and Lamba. When the work commenced, education among the very primitive 
people was only beginning. The translation aimed at rendering into idiomatic Lamba 
the “Word of God.” Care was taken not to deviate from the exact meaning of the 
original, as far as this was humanly possible in translating; and the translators rigidly 
avoided introducing any personal interpretation into the Scriptures. Obviously, revision 
will be called for when educated Lamba Christians can themselves undertake such 
a work. 
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the class containing most names of animals; an ‘overseer’ is icilolo in the 
class of material or large objects. Now the word for ‘spirit’ is umupasi, 
a word of class 3, with plural imipasi in class 4. In these classes the 
majority of names of trees occurs; and it is interesting to note that the 
words umupuya ‘air, breath’, umweo ‘life’, and umulilo ‘fire’ belong to 
the same class. From a consideration of this, it can be appreciated at 
once that it is impossible to indicate grammatically that the Holy Spirit 
is a person. The pronoun indicating ‘he’ (or ‘she’) for all nouns of 
class 1, the pre-eminently personal class, is ye, but the word umupasi 
must be grammatically indicated by the pronoun wo, the same as for 
umuti ‘tree’, where it would be interpreted as ‘it’. It is necessary, then, 
to leave it to numerous references in the Scriptures to establish that the 
Holy Spirit is a person, the third person of the Trinity. 

Kinship relation provides another subject of great difficulty to 
translators. The classificatory system used by the Lamba includes the 
connotation of the words for ‘father’, for instance, the father’s brothers 
and anyone belonging to the father’s clan, in addition to the biological 
father. Similarly the terms for ‘brother’ apply to the children of the 
father's brothers and the mother’s sisters, as well as those strictly 
within the biological family. 

In Lamba, difficulty is increased, however, for there is no generic 
term for ‘father’ or ‘mother’. In each case six terms are used, but each 
implies a possessor relationship; for instance: tata ‘my father’, wiso 
‘thy father’, wisi ‘his, her father’, wisifwe ‘our father’, wisinwe ‘your 
father’, and wisiwo ‘their father’; similarly, mama ‘my mother’, noko 
‘thy mother’, nyina ‘his, her mother’, nyinefwe ‘our mother’, nyinenwe 
‘your mother’, and nyinawo ‘their mother’. Generally these terms fit 
in admirably in translating, as many Scripture references include the 
possessive; but there are some cases when the translator has to come 
to a decision in interpreting his text. One will suffice: Matthew 28:19, 
“baptizing them in the name of the Father...’ Is this to be rendered 
‘my Father’, ‘our Father’, ‘your Father’, or ‘their Father’? The translator 
has to make a definite choice of one or other of these. The translators 
have chosen ‘my Father’. 

The Lamba, in address, never uses a word indicating ‘son’ or 
‘daughter’, but the word ‘child’ without sex distinction. The word is 
umwana. To make a literal translation, umwana umwalalume ‘male child’ 
is used for ‘son’, and umwana umwanakasi ‘female child’ for ‘daughter’. 
But to translate Proverbs 1:8, “My son, hear the instruction of thy 
father,” by Wemwana wanji umwalalume would certainly not be Lamba 
idiom; nor could the tender words of Our Lord in Matthew 9:22, 
“Daughter, be of good comfort,” be translated other than by Wemwana 
wanji ‘My child’. 

An interesting problem is presented in Jeremiah 32:7, with the words 
“thine uncle.” The Hebrew dod indicates the paternal uncle. Lamba 
has two words for ‘thine uncle’, wiso ‘thy father’s brother’ and mwinsyo 
wowe ‘thy mother’s brother. Here, redemption of a field in involved, 
inheritance. In matriarchal society, as is the Lamba, only the mwinsyo 
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could be understood by the people as having any part in inheritance; 
but the term wiso has to be used to satisfy Hebrew custom! 

Then there is the important question of reverence. When the mis- 
sionaries commenced Bible translating into Lamba, over forty years 
ago, they were faced with a real difficulty over the use of the word for 
‘God’ and of other words indicative of God and the Lord Jesus. It is 
Lamba custom to use the plural of proper names when addressing and 
referring to persons in any position of seniority or honor, and even 
between persons of equal position, as a mark of ordinary courtesy 
and respect. For instance, the chief Katanga would invariably be 
referred to as waKatanga. The problem was: should God, Lesa, be 
referred to as waLesa, the Lord as waYawe (Old Testament “Jehovah” 
or “Yahwe") or as waSikulu (New Testament Kurios), Christ as 
waKlistu, and so on? These forms of respect are really honorific plurals, 
and the missionaries feared the possibility of erroneous teaching of a 
plurality of ‘Gods’ or of ‘Christs’. It was necessary to use the plural 
walesa (small ‘‘l,” not capital) in many expressions, such as in Joshua 
24:15, ‘the gods of the Amorites’ walesa wawaAmoli. Hence the 
missionaries decided to employ the singular only and use the terms 
Lesa, Yawe, Yesu ‘Jesus’, Sikulu, Klistu, etc. This is what has been 
used in the published New Testament and in certain books of the 
Old Testament already published. Now, however, it is found that in 
trying to avoid one possible misinterpretation a greater disservice has 
been done, through a lack of according due respect to God the Father 
and to the Lord Jesus Christ. With the completion of the translation 
of the whole Bible, realizing that the Lamba people have now had 
fifty years of Christian teaching, it has been decided to use the 
respectful plural in such cases throughout the Scriptures. An alteration 
such as this constitutes a “major linguistic operation,” for, to use the 
plural, each Bantu word is transferred from noun class | to noun class 2, 
and all words in the sentences in grammatical relationship have to be 
modified to agree in concord with the changed noun; pronouns, ad- 
jectives, verbs in agreement have all to assume class 2 forms as well. 
For instance: “The Lord of hosts hath done it’ Yawe wamawumba 
walificitile becomes WaYawe wamawumba walificitile, or ‘O God!’ 
welesa! becomes mwewalesa! And such adjustment has to be made 
throughout the Bible. With this change we feel confident that the 
revised Bible will reflect more truly the heart language of the people. 

Naturally differences of language structure and usage are commonly 
concentrated in the verb tense system. The tense systems of Hebrew 
and Greek, to begin with, differ widely one from the other, but the 
Bantu languages have tense systems markedly divergent from both of 
those. Only one aspect of this can be dealt with here. It is a common 
feature of Bantu tenses to employ at least two pasts and two futures, 
according to relative immediacy or remoteness. In Lamba, for instance, 
the immediate past tense indicates an action which has taken place today 
(on the day the speaker uses it), while the remote past tense indicates 
an action which took place any time before today. Similarly with the 
two future tenses: twakumulipila ‘we shall pay him’ indicates that we 
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shall do it today, while tukamulipila definitely delegates the action to 
a time later than today. Luke 12:46 provides an example of real 
difficulty in this connection: “The lord of that servant will come in a 
day when he looketh not for him”—a sentence in which the time is 
deliberately given as uncertain, and yet the translator has to choose 
between wakesa ‘he will come—after today’ and wakwisa ‘he will 
come—sometime today’. 

Probably, however, the greatest difficulty facing the translator 
concerns the translation of words, a matter of vocabulary concordance, 
There are the theological terms, involving deep and wonderful teaching, 
which, it is only to be expected, will not be represented in the vocabulary 
of people of so different a culture and state of education. 

In some cases, involving, among others, terms of local significance, 
Greek or Hebrew words have had to be introduced and the converts 
taught the significance of these terms. Such, among the Lamba, are 
‘Sabbath’ Sabata, ‘Pentecost’ Pentekosite, ‘Temple’ itempuli, ‘Synagogue’ 
isunagoge, ‘Areopagus’ Aleopage. In other such cases Lamba equivalents 
have been found which could reasonably be adapted for use. Such are: 
‘Passover’ umuciluko ‘a passing over’, from the verb ciluka ‘pass over, 
jump over’; ‘Feast of Tabernacles’ icitenje camitanda (imitanda being 
‘booths, branch shelters constructed for a night's lodgment in the forest’); 
‘Cross’ umutaliko ‘a pole with a cross-piece, on which maize was 
normally tied’ from the verb talika which, strangely enough, is used of 
‘holding down a man with arms and legs stretched out, someone gripping 
each limb’. 

For the term ‘righteous’ the verb lungama ‘be straight, upright, just’ 
is used, and the causative form of this verb, lunjika, is used for 
‘justification’ (being made straight, just). For the opposite term, ‘un- 
righteous’, the verb sendama ‘be crooked, out of straight’ is used. It 
is obvious that in the first instance such terms lack the full connotation 
of Christian teaching, but with the passage of years, and by comparing 
scripture with scripture, they have gained a richness of meaning which 
they did not have before. 

For ‘Scriptures’ the word amalembo ‘writings’ is used, and for 
‘scribe’ umulembesi ‘writer’, despite the fact that the verb lemba, from 
which both the above are derived, originally meant ‘to cut, tattoo’, 
ululembo being ‘a tattoo mark’, but from the first contact of the Lamba 
with Europeans, and their first sight of writing, they applied the verb 
lemba to this wonderful accomplishment. 

Lamba has the verb sweta, meaning ‘to be clean’, but they had 
no concept of holiness. The perfective form of this verb, however, 
swetelela means ‘to be absolutely clean’, and this has been used to 
translate ‘purity’ and ‘holiness’, though in the latter case the idea of 
‘separation’ has also sometimes to be added. The ‘Holy Place’ is 
apaswetelele, a locative form meaning ‘where it is perfectly pure’, and 
a further intensification of this is achieved by adding the ideophonic 
derivative swete; thus apaswetelele swete ‘where it is perfectly pure 
with purity’ is used for the ‘most holy place’. 

The words ‘world’ and ‘earth’ present another problem. The Lamba 
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icalo really means ‘country’ or ‘district’. The early missionaries, coming 
from Nyasaland, brought the Nyanja phrase dziko la pansi ‘land of 
below’ and so used in Lamba icalo capansi. As a matter of fact, the 
Lamba do have their own term, icalo capapano posonde ‘land of here 
outside’, originally used in contradistinction to the land of spirits, which 
was conceived as being within the earth. It is felt better to use the 
Lamba idiom, though to speak of ‘the country here outside’ is definitely 
difficult when God is speaking from heaven, as in Genesis 1:28, “God 
said unto them, Be fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth”; or 
when Jesus spoke, as in John 18:37, “To this end was I born, and 
for this cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto 
the truth.” So the term icalo capansi is used as an alternate. 

Bantu languages are typically poor in words for the points of the 
compass. This is so with Lamba. There are the two words for ‘east’ 
and ‘west’, umutulesuwa ‘where the sun rises’ and imbonsi ‘where the sun 
sets’, but the only words they have for ‘north’ and ‘south’ are solely of 
local significance, viz. kumausi ‘to the Aushi country’ and kumalenje 
‘to the Lenje country’. Obviously these terms cannot be used in Bible 
translation; one could not call ‘the Queen of the South’ Jmfumu 
yanakasi iyakumalenje, which would mean ‘Queen of Lenjeland’! And 
so, reluctantly, the terms nofu and saufu, transliterated from English, 
have had to be used. 

Most Bantu languages distinguish clearly ‘the hair of the head’ from 
hair elsewhere on the body, but there is seldom any generic term for 
hair. Lamba has imisisi and amasako respectively, and Zulu similarly 
izinwele and uboya.3 There is immediately difficulty in such a phrase 
as in Job 4:15, “The hair of my flesh stood up,” though most cases in 
the Bible clearly state “hair of the head’ when that is meant. 

Care has to be taken over the word used to translate ‘dust’, for the 
Lamba has two clearly distinguished words, ifukutu ‘settled dust, dust 
on the ground or on objects’ and ikungu ‘dust in the air, as clouds of 
dust’. In Ezekiel 26:10, “By reason of the abundance of his horses 
their dust shall cover thee,” ikungu has to be used; but in Genesis 
2:7, “The Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground,” ifukutu 
is the correct term. 

Further complications occur when trying to match Biblical words 
for various types of pottery with those used by the Lamba. The systems 
of nomenclature and classification according to use, size, and shape 
are so different. Similarly with terms for baskets, and most seriously 
with terms for musical instruments. Just think of the lists in Daniel 
(as in 3:5) of “cornet, flute, harp, sacbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all 
kinds of music”! Similar difficulties occur when lists of names of trees 
are given, trees not to be found in Lambaland, and especially lists of 
precious stones, as in Revelation 21:19, 20, where we have “jasper, 
sapphire, chalcedony, emerald, sardonyx, sardius, chrysolyte, beryl, topaz, 
chrysoprasus, jacinth, amethyst.” Here is the Lamba rendering: yasipa, 
safila kalukedoni, simalagido, sadonu, sadyo, cilusolito, belulo, topasi, 


®French and other languages make similar distinctions to those in Lamba. 
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cilusofilaso, wacinti, ametusito, all of which are seen to be transliterations, 
if not from English, then from Greek. 

One of the outstanding deficiencies of Lamba vocabulary concerns 
terms for colors. There is really only one genuine color term in Lamba, 
the verb kasika ‘be red’. The verb fita, used for ‘black’, really means 
‘be dark’. Similarly the verb tuwa, used for ‘white’, basically means 
‘be light’. To indicate ‘green’ reference is sometimes made to the color 
of copper ore (malachite), or to grass, though the latter is almost 
yellow at the season of the grass-burning. ‘Dark blue’ is ‘dark like the 
sky’ and ‘light blue’ is ‘light like the sky’. ‘Yellow’ is indicated by 
reference to ‘baby’s excreta’. For ‘grey’ uwulelu ‘marsh water’ is used, 
while for ‘brown’ or ‘tawny’ reference may be made to the color of 
certain wild animals. None of the above is really a color term; all are 
attempts to describe, made necessary by the multiplicity of new objects 
brought in by civilization. Lambas were completely baffled when asked 
to describe the colors of the various bindings of books in my library. 
For the Bible translator this creates real difficulty. For instance, the 
terms ‘purple’, ‘red’, and ‘scarlet’ are all distinguished by different 
words in both the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures, and Hebrew has an 
additional word for ‘crimson’. The best that the translator can do in 
such a case as this is to take the basic Lamba word kasika for ‘red’, 
and then modify it by the terms for ‘light’ and ‘dark’, and use it with 
the ideophonic intensifier cee for ‘scarlet’, or associate it with the word 
for ‘blood’. 

It is obvious that there will be many words for which the language 
has no equivalent. In some of these cases transliteration is resorted to, 
as with the precious stones above, e.g. for ‘bear’ (the animal) beya is 
used, for ‘camel’ ingamela, for ‘mule’ imyuli. In other cases circum- 
locutions and approximations are resorted to. ‘Snow’ is unknown to the 
Lamba and this is how “He slew a lion in the midst of a pit in time 
of snow” (2 Samuel 23:20) is rendered: Waliipeye inkalamu mukati 
mwikanda pampindi yakuloka icandwa twu, the latter portion of which 
is literally ‘at-a-time of-to-rain frost dazzling white’, the idea of raining 
frost giving a picture of snow falling. Any house bigger than a big 
hut was unknown, hence there is no word for ‘tower’, which is rendered 
icanda yankondo tali ‘tall war house’, and akatanino ‘communal hut, 
or large chief's hut’ serves for ‘palace’. There being no word for ‘grape’ 
or ‘wine’, a basic transliteration -faina was employed, giving the 
following words: ulufaina ‘grape’, imfaina ‘wine’, umufaina ‘grapevine’, 
iwala lyamifaina ‘vineyard, literally, garden of grapevines’. 

Such examples could obviously be multiplied, but they are sufficient 
to reveal some of the difficulties which confront the Bible translator 
rendering the Scriptures into a Bantu language. Questions regarding 
the text of the originals and the real significance of the Hebrew and 
Greek words and idioms involved are apart from this altogether. But 
they too serve to emphasize the need of special study and training for 
the task of Bible translating. 
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Dialect and Orthography in Kipende 


William A. Smalley 


In earlier issues of The Bible Translator I discussed dialect differ- 
ences and the problem of their investigation.1 The situation in the 
Kipende-speaking area of southeastern Congo is simple enough to 
illustrate clearly many of the points which were made there, but yet 
difficult enough so that it has been a source of disagreement and 
confusion throughout the history of mission work in that language. 
In March 1957, at the invitation of the Congo Inland Mission (through 
Mr. James E. Bertsche, under whose responsibility the revision of the 
New Testament is being done), I had the opportunity to make an 
investigation of the present Kipende orthography in order to study 
its adequacy and the dialect problems involved. 

The problem, as formulated by Mr. Bertsche and presented to me 
in advance, was as follows: 


1. Kipende is clearly a so-called “phonetic language” (that is to 
say, the writing has been largely phonemic) and in reducing it 
to writing this fact has been recognized and observed in every- 
thing except the g sound, which has always been indicated as k. 
There is a distinct k and an equally distinct g in Kipende. Why 
not write them as such? To this day I cannot read a list of 
strange Kipende vocabulary correctly. I invariably pronounce the 
written k’s wrongly because there is no way of knowing which 
is which if you do not know the word. (Elsewhere in the letter 
Mr. Bertsche spoke of a “hard k” as against a “soft k’’ and of 
both being different from the g.) 


2. The Africans are becoming aware of this problem and more 
and more of them are experimenting on their own... 


3. Another factor which has called attention to the problem is the 
publication of a small Kipende-French booklet by a Mupende 
who is a Catholic Abbe. In this booklet the g sound in Kipende 
is always written as such... 


As a linguist reading between the lines I realized that if there 
was trouble of this kind, as Mr. Bertsche seemed to feel, it likely 
extended to more than just the k’s. It was probable that the p’s and t's 
at least were also affected. Without knowing anything about Kipende, 
I could not be sure, but on checking with Mr. Bertsche I found that 
he had some uneasiness about other sounds also. 


1Smalley, William A.: “Finding Out How Close Related Dialects Are,” The Bible 
Translator, Vol. 8, No. 2, April 1957, and Vol. 8, No. 3, July 1957. 
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Discoveries 


The results of our investigation can be seen in the chart which 
follows and in the map to which it refers. The first three columns list 
the phonemes actually found in speech. 


Western Central Eastern Old Suggested 

Dialect Dialect Dialect Orthography Orthography 
k k \ k k k 

g k* g 

kh kh kh * kh 

t t t t t 

= om — d* d 

th th th a” th 

b b b b b 

ph ph ph p* Pp 

c c c tsh tsh 

j j j j j 

ch ch ch tsh * tsh 


* Points at which the old orthography showed some inconsistency. 
Not all of these were serious enough to warrant change, as may be 
seen by comparing the suggested orthography (column 5). 


1. There are three major dialect areas in Kipende so far as the k 
problem is concerned. The one runs roughly from the Kwilu River 
westward (but not including Kandala and some other villages on 
the western side of that river). The second runs from the edge of the 
first dialect roughly to the Loange River. The third runs from the 
Loange eastward. We can call them the Western Dialect Area, the 
Central Dialect Area, and the Eastern Dialect Area. The Western 
Area and the Eastern Area are alike so far as the k problem is 
concerned. (They are not alike in some other ways.) 

Part of the difficulty which the writing system presented lay in this 
dialect difference. Part of the disagreement also between missionaries 
as to what should be written resulted from the fact that they lived 
” different dialect areas and heard different speech patterns around 
them. 


2. The Western Area and the Eastern Area have two different, 
distinct sounds which have been represented by k up to now. These 
are the “hard” and “soft” k's Mr. Bertsche mentioned, or, in more 
technical language, unaspirated and aspirated. Unaspirated sounds are 
made without any puff of air after them, while the aspirated sounds 
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do have a puff of air after them. They can be represented by [k] 2 rep 
and [kh]. Most speakers of English use them both, but never to make / and 
a difference between words. Kill, for example, has [kh] and skill [k]. \ ext 
Because [k] in English is conditioned, most speakers are not aware of | tra 
the difference, and this makes it difficult for them to hear it in another En 
language where it may be significant. Th 
3. The Central Area, in addition to the two kinds of k's, hasa | } mg 


distinct, separate /g/. In those words where the Central Dialect has a /g/ 
the other two dialects fluctuate between [k] and [g]. If they say the | yh 
word fast, it is often a slight [g], but if they say it distinctly, it is [k]. 
In the Central district, however, a /g/ is always a [g]. It is a distinct, 
phoneme in the Central Dialect, but not a distinct phoneme in the 
Eastern and Western Dialects, although it can occasionally be heard in Th 
them for the reason mentioned. The three-way contrast in the Central , 
Dialect may be seen in the following words, all of which were written 


oye with a simple initial k: /kamba/ (a kind of tree), /khamba/ (a proper = 
ee name), and /gamba/ (a particle used to indicate the beginning of a _ 
quotation). Some typical examples of the three phonemes follow, written | th 
in the suggested orthography: = 
/k/ /kh/ me 
mukuateshi ‘helper’ khenji ‘not yet’ gifula ‘hat’ the 
koko ‘hand’ khombo ‘goat’ gutunagela ‘to honor’ im: 
mukundana ‘because of’ gilakhua ‘bitter’ gushiga ‘play (an 
instrument)’ tru 
tro 
The fact that the former writing system did not distinguish between an 
/k/ and /kh/ is due to the fact that English-speaking people not trained he 
in phonetics or not knowing some other language where this distinction } in 
is made, have difficulty in hearing it and tend to disregard it. Thus | _ his 
this deficiency in the writing system was not due to dialect, but to ¢ 0 


insufficient linguistic experience on the part of those who first developed , we 


“ the writing system. On the other hand, English speakers do not have as 
it trouble distinguishing between /g/ and /k/. The fact that the /g/ was be 
mE overlooked is doubtless due to the writing system first being developed , m™m 
+ in the Eastern Area where it does not occur as a distinct phoneme. or 
Although I had expected the case for t and p to parallel that fork, \ ‘st 
ra it is obvious from the chart that Kipende is not fully regular in the wi 
3 treatment of these very similar sounds. There is no unaspirated /p/ th 
: in any of the data which we found in ten days’ search. It is possible as 
Be that rare words exist, but that is quite unlikely. There is no /d/ in 

” any of the dialects, although that was to be expected, and in spite ,| W! 
- of the fact that a d is written in the orthography. The written d a 
ow 
; 2 As in much linguistic writing, when a symbol represents a letter of the alphabet, it Pe 
is in italics (k). When it represents the way the sound is pronounced, it is enclosed | pr 
in brackets [k]. When it represents a phoneme (a distinctive sound) of a given pe 
: language, it is enclosed in diagonal slant lines /k/. th 
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represents a sound which is a variant of the /t/ as it occurs after /n/ 
and before /i/. The contrast between unaspirated and aspirated stops 
extends, however, to the /t/ and to the parallel stop /c/ which has 
traditionally been written tsh and which sounds something like ch in 
English, but is somewhat different in the way it is made in the mouth. 
The contrasts may be seen in such words as wetu ‘ours’ and muthu 
‘person’. The following words do not occur in all areas, but where they 
do they make a beautiful illustration: tugutugu ‘wood-boring insect’ 
and thuguthugu ‘motorcycle’. An example of the contrast in /c/ (for 
which a change in spelling was not recommended): /muci3i/ mutshishi 
(proper name) vs. /muchichi/ mutshitshi ‘a doer’. 


The Orthography in Use 


A comparison of the fourth column in the chart with those which 
precede show the points at which the old orthography was technically 
incorrect. The representation of the /g/ of the Central Dialect by k 
is, of course, technically incorrect only for that dialect, and not for 
the others. An examination, however, of the final column in comparison 
with the fourth column will show at which point a change is recom- 
mended. The reasons for recommending that some changes be made 
and not others will be discussed below. It was very clear, however, 
that certain changes were absolutely necessary. This began to emerge 
immediately as the investigation started. 

School children, for example, were confused. We found this to be 
true over and over again. The better readers would not have much 
trouble, because they would know by the context what the word meant 
and would read it correctly. However, if anyone read a t or k wrongly, 
he would not understand the word. Sometimes he would continue on 
in the sentence until he got the sense and then go back and change 
his pronunciation on the next repetition. Sometimes he would continue 
to read it wrongly, and then we would ask him what it meant. He 
would not know. Then Mr. Bertsche would describe the object and 
ask, “How do you say that?’ The light would dawn, the word would 
be correctly pronounced, and the reader would go back to his sentence 
much relieved and read it correctly. I suppose this happened a dozen 
or more times on the one word makala ‘charcoal’, for example. If the 
student read it as /makhala/ (because these two different sounds were 
written the same way) he would not know what it meant. It is as 
though g and k in English were written the same way and we were 
asked to read: I kot a bik kun (I got a big gun). 

Kipende-speaking people were searching for a way out of their 
writing problem. Schoolteachers and pastors were experimenting with 
writing the /g/ (in the Central Dialect) and the /th/ and /kh/ (every- 
where) in various ways to solve their difficulties. The problem this 
posed for us was one of how much change was needed to provide 
proper representation of the language, but with as little change as 
possible that would require re-educating the readers. In addition to 
the orthography, there were other complicating factors like the fact 
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that there was some difference in vocabulary between the Eastern 
Dialect and the other dialects. A difference of less importance also was 
in the various pronunciations of /t/ before /u/. This was a mechanical, 
nonsignificant difference, but was not so understood by some missionaries 
and was considered by some to be a significant difference between 
dialects. 


Recommendations 


In making our recommendations for a change we kept in mind two 
basic principles. These were the principles of writing the dialect of 
greatest diversity and that of functional load. These two principles will 
be explained in turn. 

It should be noted that the size of population was not a major 
consideration, although it entered into our thinking, of course. Because 
of the principle of writing the greatest diversity and the consideration 
of functional load, it was recommended that the /g/ of the Central 
Dialect be written (for all areas) in spite of the fact that more than 
half of the population does not have such a distinct phonemic /g/. 

The principle of writing the greatest diversity is based on the 
assumption that we should strive for reading ease above spelling ease. 
If all three dialects are to use the same orthography (and they 
certainly should), the Central Dialect will have loss and confusion 
in its reading if the sounds /g/ and /k/, which are to it completely 
distinct, are written the same way. The other dialects, however, will 
have no trouble reading either g or k as /k/ if they are properly taught 
to do so. It is not until they have to spell words that they will become 
confused between g and k, because they do not make a pronunciation 
distinction. The Central Dialect is the dialect of greater diversity at 
this point, and it is that dialect which we represent, provided that 
the other principle, that of functional load, does not conflict. 

The principle of functional load is the one upon which we decided 
not to recommend the change in the writing of tsh, for example. In 
this case there were so few examples of the unaspirated /c/ that there 
is very little likelihood of any confusion between it and the aspirated 
one, even though they are written alike. The context will usually suffice 
because of the low functional load. In cases like the /g/ and /k/ and 
aspirated /kh/ the functional load is very high. Scores of words of each 
kind occur within a few pages, several in the same sentence. Because 
the functional load is very high, if these phonemes are not distinguished, 
confusion constantly results, as we saw in working with the schoolboys. 

We did not recommend any change in the p and d simply because 
the pattern already established created no confusion, since there was 
no conflicting phoneme. The d is superfluous but not confusing in 
relation to t. The writing of the aspiration on the p would be mere 
pedantry, since the contrasting unaspirate p does not occur. Actually, 
from a phonemic standpoint, the b should probably be interpreted as 
parallel to the /t/ and /k/, but there is certainly no reason for making 
any change in the orthography at this point. 
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Nothing has been said in this article about the vowels (which 
present no problem) or the tone (which is not written in the orthography, 
although it is phonemically pertinent). Ideally the tone should be written, 
in common with all of the languages of the area, but it again does 
not carry a high functional load, at least for differences between words. 
Its functional load in relation to grammar may be much higher, but 
I did not have an opportunity to investigate that. In common with 
other languages of the area, the resistance to the introduction of writing 
tone would probably be very great and the attempt might be self- 
defeating. In the light of the fact that the tone is not written, and 
that therefore a certain amount of the meaning of the sentences is 
thereby lost, it makes it all the more imperative that the other changes 
in orthography be made. 


Conclusion 


Any change of the scope suggested in this article is a big undertaking 
for a mission program which has been publishing for years. It will 
inevitably cause inconvenience (more to the missionaries than to the 
Mupende) for some time to come. A change of this kind should be 
undertaken gradually, starting with the literacy programs in the schools 
and elsewhere, and extending to each new item that is published or 
reprinted. Each book or pamphlet as it is reprinted should be revised 
for spelling. This is something that can be very easily done by Africans, 
once they have learned the new system. Materials for first and second 
grades, however, should be completely revised immediately. New 
learners should not be subjected to the additional problem of having 
two spelling systems to study. 


“Weeding” the Translation 


In a translations report for Bambara, French West Africa, there is 
the following delightful paragraph: 


One of the most frequent questions asked us about the translation 
work is, “Just where are you in the job?” The answer is always 
the same, “Everywhere and nowhere.” It isn’t like hoeing a row 
of corn, where you can say, “I have hoed this far; that which is 
behind me is finished.” Every time we come to a new weed in the 
row ahead, it reminds us that there was something back there a way 
that must have been a weed too. Sometimes it takes quite a bit of 
hunting to find it again. 
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The English New Testament from 


Revised Version to Moffatt 
Rendel Harris 


(The following article by Rendel Harris with an introduction by Prof. 
Henry ]. Cadbury will be of interest to translators concerned with some 
of The Bible Translator may get the other side of the story. — Ed.) 

type of problems which Dr. Harris discusses are relevant today, even as 
they were some thirty years ago, though there is now a somewhat 
different attitude among scholars as to the justification for conjectures 
and re-ordering of context. Accordingly, we have also included Com- 
ments on Rendel Harris’ Article by Mr. Wilfred Bradnock, Translations 
Secretary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, in order that readers 
of the Bible Translator may get the other side of the story. — Ed.) 


The following paragraphs are the beginning of an unpublished paper 
by the English scholar ]. Rendel Harris. They express so clearly his 
own prophetic views of the direction in which New Testament trans- 
lations should move that they seem useful in these later days and in 
connection with versions in all languages. The paper is entitled “Dr. 
Moffatt’s New Translation of the New Testament.” It is undated, but 
the book it reviews appeared in 1913. The remainder of the paper 
illustrates the seven points (a) to (g) which are listed at the end of this 
extract. For permission to use the manuscript I am indebted to H. G. 
Wood of Birmingham. 

Henry ]. Cadbury 


It has occurred to me, in reading the new translation which Dr. 
Moffatt has given us of the books of the New Testament, and in making 
a rapid survey of the notices and reviews which it provoked, that there 
were many features of the new translation which had entirely, or almost 
entirely, escaped the observation of those who discoursed on the matter 
to the ear of the public. Their criticism was too fragmentary, too con- 
fined to the examination of occasional passages which were known to 
present peculiar textual or hermeneutic difficulties, to be regarded as a 
just estimate of the value of Dr. Moffatt’s work. For that reason I 
propose to set down in order certain features of the new translation 
which are significant to those who do not regard any rendering of the 
New Testament as an isolated phenomenon, but who look upon it as 
one of a series in which one must lose sight neither of the great historical 
translations of the past, nor of the successive attempts made in our own 
time to reproduce the New Testament Greek in adequate English, and 
incidentally, (a feature which was hardly prominent in the translations 
of the Reformation period) to give a more correct idea of the underlying 
Greek text, so far as investigation has disclosed or verified it. It is 
especially important, on this account, to put Dr. Moffatt’s book on the 
shelf of translations side by side with the Revised Version, the so-called 
Twentieth Century New Testament, and the translation of Dr. 
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Weymouth, for all of these are sufficiently near to one another in point 
of time to be sensibly occupied with the same problems. If we do not 
discuss them in detail, they can hardly be left out -f mind, on account 
of the new departures which they may represent in the region of 
textual study or in the art of the interpreter. 

The Revised Version, for example, was characterized by an entirely 
new Greek text on the one hand, and in some parts of it, on the other 
hand, by an entirely new English language. We must always remember 
that we are treating of the New Testament and not of the Old. The two 
parts of the Revised Bible are under separate linguistic controls; they 
must be judged independently; we are speaking of the latter part of the 
work, to wit, the New Testament. After more than thirty years’ study 
of this translation and its underlying text, I do not hesitate to say of 
the text that it is often so hopelessly wrong that one wonders how it 
ever can have been so edited; and of the translation, that the bad 
Greek has often been done in worse English. The reviser who is reported 
to have said at the conclusion of the work that it was the greatest 
literary bankruptcy of the nineteenth century was really not very far 
wide of the mark. One of the proofs of this lies in the efforts which the 
succeeding translators have made for its emendation or its replacement. 
Dr. Weymouth’s translation is often presented in a purer classical 
English, and at the same time it condenses into the form of a scientific 
revolt the dictum of Matthew Arnold that “the aorist was made for 
man and not man for the aorist.”” It is an unequal piece of work, as 
might have been expected in the work of a single man, without adequate 
controls and with a life the thrums of whose looms were cut too soon 
(as in most work of this kind). Still Dr. Weymouth’s translation was 
sufficient to show that there was a higher intelligibility possible for the 
New Testament in English than was attainable for those who held the 
absurd views on the Greek aorist and the Greek article which were 
adumbrated in the preface to the New Testament of 1881 and disclosed 
throughout the book. 

The Twentieth Century New Testament was an attempt after 
intelligibility, and not, in the first instance, after scholarship. It was the 
will to carry out the Biblical maxim of condescension to men of low 
estate in the presentation of the text itself. Hence it was not sur- 
prising that the group of amateurs, men and women who were engaged 
in it, accepted with childlike innocence the Greek text of Westcott and 
Hort, and with childlike goodwill transferred it to the language of the 
man in the streets. They succeeded, at all events, by a happy instinct, 
in divining the meaning of many elusive passages, and if we do not like 
the street English, we may often use the book as a genuine and just 
commentary. I had the pleasure of acting as occasional referee in the 
production of the second edition, which ran the risk of being badly 
vitiated by secundas curae. 

When we come to Dr. Moffatt’s translation, we are face to face 
with a rendering whose literary beauty was evident to those who had 
no specially trained artistic sense. People read the 13th chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians and noted that almost every word had 
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a new rendering and almost every new rendering was an improvement, 
It was something new in literature and provoked an immediate resilience 
of approbation from those who had been uncomfortable, without exactly 
knowing why, in the barbarisms of 1881. The English language has 
resumed its freedom; Lazarus was out of the graveclothes of pedantry 
and half-scholarship. Not only so, but the revolt had spread, somewhat 
timidly, into the region of the text; the reader noted that Westcott and 
Hort's text was at last definitely abandoned. In its place stood the 
new text of von Soden, and even that was treated freely, as of course 
it ought to be. We had thus the two preliminary observations, that 
literary grace had been restored and that the older textual mechanisms 
were being discarded. Now let us look a little more in detail into the 
peculiar features of this new translation, especially into those points 
which appear to have eluded the critics and the reviewers. For con- 
venience, we reduce the matter to seven heads: 


(a) We have a newer and freer text, in which for the first time 
the translator has made liberal use of conjectural emendations. 


(b) There has been an editorial rearrangement of such passages 
as might be supposed to be originally or early displaced. 


(c) The practice is widely employed of printing in stanzas such 
passages as are suspected to be poetical in form. 


(d) The translator has condescended (or, if we prefer it, de- 
scended) in certain cases to the use of provincialisms, vulgarisms, and 
slang. 


(e) The use of quotation marks is introduced into the Epistles 
in order to distinguish between St. Paul’s own views and those of the 
correspondents whom he may be quoting. 


(f) Occasionally the translator is brave enough to say that the 
passage upon which he is engaged is beyond recovery as to its meaning 
and must be left untranslated. 


(g) He recognizes the help given the work of translation of the 
New Testament by the modern Greek language. 


All of these points are practically new, at least in the extent in 
which they are employed. 


Comments on Rendel Harris’ Article 


In my view, Rendel Harris’ observations on the Moffatt translation, 
though stimulating as always (for he was a brilliant NT scholar), must 
be treated today with some reserve, especially by would-be translators. 
As marking a breakaway from the artificial rigors of the Revised 
Version, and a new freedom of approach to the problems of text and 
translation, they have a freshness characteristic both of the author and 
the best New Testament scholarship of his day. 

But his very brilliance sometimes got him into difficulty, for example, 
in the matter of conjectural emendations and in his enthusiasm for the 
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re-ordering of the text, where very few New Testament scholars would 
follow him today. 

Further, I doubt whether the verdict of time would support the 
judgment that Moffatt’s translation could be unreservedly commended 
for its “literary beauty,” though none would question that it marked a 
great advance on the Revised Version. Rendel Harris was an outstand- 
ingly adventurous and individualistic New Testament scholar; but that 
itself involved him in two things which the ordinary Bible translator 
cannot afford to indulge, excessive daring and subjectivity. Perhaps it 
is on this account that translations which have leaned too heavily on 
Moffatt have not in the main stood up to the test of time, but such 
seems to be the fact and it is worth noting. 


Pioneers, What First Objective? 
William Lees 


No well-planned military operation or business enterprise is ever 
undertaken without a clearly-defined first objective. Can we who are 
in the spearhead of missionary endeavor afford to be less orderly? 
Can we be casual or haphazard and go ahead without knowing 
precisely our first objective? 

The nature of this first objective will, of course, depend upon the 
nature of our final objective. What, then, is the goal? What are we 
setting out to accomplish? In that we are co-workers with God, we 
must ask the obvious question, What is His purpose? His purpose is 
to prepare the bride—to complete the church. We are therefore to work 
with Him in establishment of the local church in the new area to 
which He has sent us. 


An Essential 


Now we can ask, Is there any sine qua non for the accomplishment 
of the task? Is there anything that is essential and without which this 
task cannot be completed? Of course, unless God works His glorious 
work, then all is in vain; but He has also given us our part. And a 
review of missionary history reveals this alarming fact, which 
G. Campbell Morgan summarizes thus: “The story of missions the whole 
wide world over shows that the success or failure of... missions 
has always been dependent on whether those brought to Christ had 
the Scriptures in their own language or not.” 

The most important thing, then, that we will ever do is to translate 
the Scriptures into the mother tongue of the people to whom we go, 
irrespective of the smallness or greatness of their numbers. This must 
be done at the same time as the preaching and teaching if there 
is to be a permanent work. 

Look at the pioneers: Carey and Ziegenbalg in India; Morrison 
in China (he produced a New Testament in Chinese within six years 
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of landing, at the same time earning his living with the company); 
and Judson in Burma. They had translation as a (or was it the) priority, 
They preached and taught, but their passion to pass on God's Word 
was disciplined so that their new-found brethren were not deprived 
of the Scriptures, ‘“which are able to make them wise unto salvation” 
and which is the “two-edged sword” for these new warriors of Christ, 

An examination of history in the British Isles demonstrates the 
point. Wales remained virtually a pagan country for over a hundred 
years after the Reformation. The Puritans traveled there, preached, 
and gave the Scriptures, but with very little lasting result. No one 
could doubt that they preached the Gospel faithfully. But they failed, 
Was it due to the fact that they had worked in the trade language— 
English? In any event, the record reads very differently after the 
circulation of the Scriptures in the mother tongue, that is, in Welsh! 
Of course, the Puritans had the necessary ability and the right final 
goal, but they clearly failed to see its significance in determining the 
right preliminary objective. 

The reports of the Bible Societies, the Scripture Gift Mission, and 
similar organizations contain numerous records of worshiping groups, 
of churches, growing up around a single copy of the Bible or some 
smaller portion of Scripture without a missionary or colporteur. We are 
not surprised, for it is God's Word, and not only does it point the 
way to salvation, but also in it is all that is necessary for the individual 
and corporate Christian life. Indeed, there is no substitute. In a pioneer 
venture we cannot do without it. Its translation must be our first 
objective. To have any other first objective demonstrates a lack of 
understanding of the task in hand. 


In Relation to Specific Problems 


A quick look at some problems that will arise in the early stages 
of church-building will focus the matter for us. 

The pioneer missionary will be asked to give a decision on questions 
about the way the local evangelists work. For instance, should they 
be supported by their own home church with a settled amount or 
should they go out “on faith”? I ask, is it for the missionary to 
initiate one or the other? Surely, it is sufficient and better that the 
local Christians refer to the Word of God? 

Not so long ago, Racha, a Murut in Borneo, was working with a 
missionary translator on the translation of Matthew into his own 
language. When they came to chapter 18, verses 15 to 17, Racha 
asked the missionary why the Christians in Borneo did not follow the 
i teaching of these verses. ‘““We should, shouldn't we?” The missionary, 
a fine evangelical, confessed that we had failed to teach this because 
we ourselves do not follow this in our home churches, but clearly 
we should. When Racha was next away from the translation work he 
Sr returned to his work as a pastor. Soon there was a letter from him; 

he had spoken to one man about his sin and praised God that he had 
repented. Another had not, so he prayed again that God would work 
in his heart. A little later, they went out pig-shooting in the jungle 
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and Racha reported, “The Lord gave us two pigs, and when we 
talked again he repented.” Here is a vital reason for translating; the 
Bible standard is higher than our standard and the Bible speaks for 
itself. We ask, can there be a holy church without the Bible in their 
own language? Remember, Racha is very competent in the trade 
language, but it was only when he read the Word in his own language 
that his eyes were opened. 

Or consider the matter again, bearing in mind there is a tireless, 
relentless Deceiver who will without doubt raise up false teachers, 
“fashioning themselves into apostles of Christ” (2 Cor. 11:13 R.V.) 
to oppose and if possible to destroy any good work God does. Ever 
since there was a Deceiver, this has been his plan (Jer. 23:16 and 
2 Cor. 11:15). Let us stop and ask ourselves: Do I personally value 
the Bible in meeting the Deceiver? Can I leave my local brethren 
without it? Have I been deceived into delay in translation? 

In the light of these problems, it is unmistakably clear. If we are 
to have an indigenous church, indeed any church, we must have the 
Scriptures available in the mother tongue as soon as possible for the 
first Christians. 


The Alternatives 


If we delay in giving the Bible in the mother tongue, we are forced 
into two out of three possibilities. Firstly, we can found a church 
revolving around a star preacher. This will be first the missionary, and 
then possibly a national or nationals who are able to read the Scriptures 
in some language other than their own, e.g. a trade language. But, 
as in the case of Racha, this trade language is more often than we 
realize quite inadequate for deep understanding. Alternately, we can 
found a church on a Rome-like institutional basis where teaching will 
be passed from the “head” of the institutional church, through various 
subordinates, to the individual institutional churches. These are the 
only alternatives to the third possibility of founding a church on the 
Word where all members may read the Scriptures for themselves in 
their own language and be instructed by the Spirit and take their full 
and proper place as members of the living body, the church. 

If any of us is working or will be working in a tribe who have not 
the Scriptures in the mother tongue, we must warn ourselves. So long 
as we continue with the deficiency of no vernacular Scriptures, so long 
are we guaranteeing that we shall fail in our task and that no permanent 
work will be established. Stewart of Lovedale saw this written all 
through mission history, as did Campbell Morgan; he summarized 
it in this way: “No record exists, as far as I know, of any mission, 
whatever be its method or history, making much real progress and 
becoming permanent among any people if the Bible had not been given 
to them in their own vernacular.” 
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Literacy in Primitive Society 
William D. Reyburn 


The Bible translator working in a society which does not have a 
tradition of literacy is often concerned with the problem of the small 
number of people who can read what he has so laboriously translated, 
and what the Bible Society has published at so great a cost. Sometimes 
he is puzzled by the evident lack of interest in learning to read. He 
may be disappointed to find that people whom he persuades to begin 
learning rapidly lose interest. He may become resigned to the situation 
and see his lifetime of translation work used by only a handful of 
people, or he may work hard to overcome the resistance. 

Of course, that resistance may be due to any number of factors, 
including faulty language analysis reflected in an inconsistent writing 
system, or faulty translation, so “wooden” that nobody can read it 
with pleasure. These kinds of difficulties have found their place in 
the discussions which have taken place in The Bible Translator. One 
other extremely important facet of the problem has so far been neglected, 
however. It is the problem of motivation for reading. Literacy within 
its cultural framework deserves to come in for some study. 

A great humanitarian ideal of a literate world has motivated govern- 
mental and private groups to provide the world’s nonliterate population 
with the opportunity (not always the motivation) to share in the world’s 
information. No one in this age is likely to say that such an ideal 
is not a worthy undertaking. However, there exists a type of literacy 
romanticism often displayed by the public as well as by religious 
groups in which some of the basic factors of the societies forming 
the nonliterate world are too lightly passed over. A consideration 
of these matters does not necessarily lead to a solution, but it at 
least cautions one against an undue enthusiasm and consequent dis- 
appointment in what might often appear as a translator's failure in 
promoting his translated product. 


Literate and Nonliterate Societies 


The use of the printed page is a basic criterion for separating 
the modern society from the peasant or primitive one. A distinction 
lies, of course, in the fact that the former is literate while the latter 
two (especially the last) are nonliterate. However, this is not the heart 
of the distinction between these three kinds of societies. In a modern 
industrialized society there are individuals who do not read. In many 
peasant and some primitive societies there are often people who are 
literate. Whereas a modern society cannot continue to enculturate its 
young without the use of printing and literacy, a primitive society is 
by no means so structured. Somewhere between these two, depending 
upon religious factors and the degree of economic and political depend- 
ence, are found the peasant groups. A peasant society may display a 
high rate of literacy, but normally its role is very secondary in the 
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transmission of its traditions unless, for example, the religious form 
carries a written tradition which is used. Where reading and writing 
are not necessary for the adequate learning of one’s culture, literacy 
is forced to undergo a re-evaluation which takes on various forms 
according to the structure of the local society and culture. 

For example, the Quechua Indians of the Andes mountains of 
Ecuador are oriented toward the white population in a peasant depend- 
ency status. However, there is little desire on the part of these Indians 
to accept the value system of the white population. The transmission 
of traditional Andean Indian farming and stock raising is in the minds 
of these Indians completely sufficient without the use of reading and 
writing. A child possesses a considerable store of knowledge long 
before he would be able to learn to read or write. The introduction 
of printed material in the instruction in agricultural methods is regarded 
as emanating from nonnative sources and therefore suspect. If a child 
learns to read and write, he does so only after a large part of his 
enculturative experience has sounded the key of his value system. At 
least in Quechua society anything read can have little or nothing to 
do with the most basic aspect of his village life, viz. the maintenance 
of a peasant status quo. Consequently, literacy is considered by most 
middle-aged people as of no value for the kind of life which they 
visualize as a permanent and relatively secure one. Because of the 
complex socio-economic factors at work in Ecuador, a young Indian 
literate whose social horizons were beginning to lift tapers off by 
middle age and soon fits into the pattern of his society. Reading is 
simply of little value, since most realize they will end up about the 
same as those who do not learn to read. 


Status Through Education 


In French West Africa an African realizes that his enculturation 
is quite adequate to live in the village, make a plantation, procreate, 
and die. However, one’s status in an African village is quite as important 
as eating, procreating, and dying. Status for the older males has been 
defined by traditional values such as possessing plural wives, owning 
material possessions, possessing special tribal knowledge. However, the 
younger generation finds that status (defined usually by wealth) can 
be more rapidly achieved by seeking employment among the whites. 
Such employment is had by taking on an encrusted kind of school 
education over and above traditional education. For the youth the 
school has been the road to fulfillment of status. In West Africa an 
overriding desire for literacy is for the acquisition of status. The youth 
who are seeking their position in this way admit that they will not 
possess much status in the eyes of the old men, but they compare 
themselves with their contemporaries, not with their elders. 


Reactions to Literacy 


A detailed analysis of the reinterpretation of the printed page in 
Quechua and West African societies would require a discussion of the 
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relation of literacy to such phases as mechanics, esthetics, and even the 
religious aspects of these cultures. More valuable for the present 
purpose is an attempt to find some common characteristics in the 
reaction of nonliterate societies to the introduction of reading and 
writing. We are concerned here mainly with those factors which 
tend to set limits to the effective penetration of literacy. 

The most obvious set of factors are the physical. The matter of 
getting a living demands a great deal of time and energy. Leisure time 
is not available in the sense that it is in a modern society. Time not 
spent in actually rending a livelihood from the ground, river, or 
ocean is needed to replenish the constantly depreciating material 
equipment. Reading does not come easy for eyes which are adjusted 
constantly to nature and in the bright sunlight. Houses of many 
primitive or semiprimitive groups are built with very little opening for 
light. Many houses serve for both cooking and sleeping, so that when 
the occupants are in the house they are preparing food in a smoke- 
filled room. Nighttime is needed for rest, and people retire early to 
begin the day’s work before sunrise. Anyone who has lived in a 
primitive village knows there is little time for quiet, undisturbed con- 
centration for reading. 

More important than these purely physical factors are social ones. 
The life of a primitive people is oriented largely about the affairs of 
one day, today. Tomorrow is not terribly important because it does 
not carry the news of today. In a primitive village the happenings 
of the villagers and their contacts with nonvillagers are as important 
social items as major news flashes from a radio station. Every individual 
is geared to an awareness of events. The smallest happening is ex- 
tremely important in primitive societies, and it usually requires retelling 
numerous times and in various ways. Hours may be needed to discuss 
an event fully and to arrive at a consensus of “official” village opinion. 
In some groups this village gossip may be restricted to the men’s 
clubhouse, while in others it may be an affair entirely within the 
family. This situation is quite similar in the modern society to the 
flood of city workers scanning the evening papers on their way to 
the suburbs. In village life no detail is too small to be elaborated, and 
where decisions for action are required the discussion of these matters 
often continues well into the night. 


Communication Nets in Society 


The role of interpersonal relations defines in any group the types 
of “communication nets” which are set up for the purpose of passing 
information. A communication net describes the relations which hold 
between people who talk and listen to each other. These relations vary 
a great deal from group to group. Especially variable is the kind of 
information which can pass within communication nets. For example, 
in some societies no talk takes place between mother-in-law and son- 
in-law. If information is to be passed between these people, it is 
rechannelled through another net, e.g. son-in-law and wife. In primitive 
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societies these communication nets are closely regulated as the result 
of well-defined kinship relations. Consequently, it is often the case 
that the information on a printed page falls into a restricted category 
of communication which is not shared in by some members of the 
group. Even if all members of the group receive the information, 
they may not be free to send it on to others. Here the nature of the 
information is normally defined by pre-existing information categories 
and is treated like these. 

There is a tendency in all communication nets to achieve a uniformity 
of information and to increase the uniformity of opinion. It is probably 
true in most primitive societies that a uniformity of opinion is valued 
more than uniformity of information. Where well-defined political 
structures exist, this uniformity is often achieved merely by passing 
along the official opinion. Hence the need to ascertain the nature of 
the information requiring opinion is reduced and the elaboration of 
the opinion takes the place of discussion of the original information. 
Material read from a book in a primitive society enters very often as 
new information. If opinion about this information is felt necessary, 
then the information often falls into a very secondary role and there 
is little reason to keep going back and studying the original information. 
Material read from a book which requires no opinion often reflects 
the fact that it communicates nothing meaningful in the first place. 

Related to the give and take of information on the level of inter- 
personal relations is the relation of only “taking’’ from an impersonal 
page of print. Information from a page comes from a source outside 
the local group. Hence if the group is seeking to be accepted and 
adopts the way of life of the outsider (e.g. Europeans), the printed page 
may be given a great value. If there is no desire toward acculturation, 
the value of the book as a source of valid information will be consider- 
ably less. However, in both of these cases there is a tendency to 
feel that reading a page of print is a poor substitute for a live verbal 
encounter in a well-defined socio-psychological setting. Hence, a kind 
of literacy fatigue is often soon evident in many newly-literate societies. 


Individualism and Reading 


Some societies tend to prepare their members toward cooperative 
ends, while others are more competitive in their behavior. It is my 
experience that neither cooperation nor competition in preliterate societies 
seems to hinder or help the cause of literacy. However, individualism 
does appear to be a strong determinant, provided, of course, other 
motivations are likewise present. One may be justified in stating that 
literacy which results in the reading of information in order to possess 
that information and to increase information is an individualistic task 
and is not normally accomplished to any degree outside of an in- 
dividualistic orientation. This should not be construed to mean “rugged 
individualism” which is competitively striving to exploit others. It 
rather means the high evaluation of information which can be for the 
most part only self-appropriated. This is precisely why many non- 
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literates remark, “If X learns to read, that will be fine for him; it 
won't help me any.” Aside from the self-appropriation of printed 
information as an individualistic act, literacy in primitive societies 
tends to appropriate very little information on a personal level. Hence 
the church service or any other ritual which imparts information in 
a group act is much more readily utilized. However, this information 
is often on the level of public opinion and does not enter the sphere 
of the individual's own reflective thinking in the way in which the 
individual's self-appropriated information does. 

No society is static. New information via a printed page or through 
a verbal communication net introduces change. However, information 
which arises from written symbols is doubly important in acculturation, 
since it means a change in the way in which change itself can come 
about. The acceptance and utilization of reading and writing accelerate 
the rate of flow of information and require a more rapid adjustment 
to change. It is often the case that the partial acceptance of literacy 
and books in a primitive society so rapidly increases information 
requiring opinions and adjustments that the innovation of reading 
is granted a tightly compartmentalized sphere of activity where it 
does not upset traditions too quickly. Hence the school and church, 
which are the institutional carriers of literacy, become the sole 
province of literate activities and thereby are divorced from the rest 
of the society. In many cases the church and/or school replace political 
structures and meaningful values without continuing to pass along 
the information needed to make the other aspects of life intelligible. The 
result of this process is the moral breakdown of a society such as one 
witnesses in much of Roman Catholic Latin America. Even the individual 
self-appropriation which is effective literacy may sometimes result in 
the overextension of individualistic behavior to the detriment of the 
individual in his ongoing society. 


Creative Writing in Society 


The above statements have been concerned with some aspects of 
restrictions upon literacy in simple societies. There is still another 
facet to be considered. Missionaries are often distressed at the fact 
that Christians who have had a literate tradition based on the Bible 
and other religious as well as some secular literature do not attempt 
to write creatively. There appears to be little desire to prepare written 
material for the reading native public. The truth of this matter seems 
to stem from two major factors: (1) motivation for writing and (2) 
audience. These two factors are clearly related. A person may be 
motivated to write to communicate a message, to earn money or prestige, 
or simply because he has an impelling desire to write, just as he has 
at times a natural impulse to speak. Motivation in complex societies 
may be a combination of these. Observations of literates in several 
primitive societies show that most writing is done to communicate a 
message whose content is related to the daily matters of concern to 
individuals in the group. In the simple societies money reward for 
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writing is practically out of the question. The would-be writer is 
aware of the restrictions of his audience. He knows the small number 
of his people who would read because they are interested in possessing 
book information. He is also aware of the fact that the native language 
is usually restricted tribally, and only a European or other national 
language would be widely read to accord him rewards. The desire 
to write as an end in itself is probably the result of a very long literate 
tradition in which people feel constrained to write without knowing 
quite for sure why. Knowledge for knowledge’s sake and scientific 
method which issues in the dissemination of findings and reports is not 
a product of primitive thinking. Social horizons are limited in primitive 
society and ethnocentrism is a dominant aspect of its life. Only when 
a tradition has broken through to a broad view of man and a 
reduction in ethnocentric values is there a possibility of seeing the 
fruit of reading for knowledge and writing from a creative desire. 

In spite of all this, there are individuals who are writing in these 
societies. African writers have produced works in various major tribal 
languages. Hausa writers have written on history, Islamic theology, 
and epic poetry. The Peul have a grammar based on an Arabic model. 
Other languages which have produced considerable writings are Swahili, 
Zulu, Kanuri, and Nubian. In spite of these writings which Islam has 
inspired, their content remains a secret to the masses. African writers 
see little reward in writing in their own languages for their own people. 
Consequently, the African participants attending the first Bantu writers’ 
conference in South Africa as far back as 1936 insisted upon their 
right to publish their works in a European language. Writing and the 
making of books is still a very foreign idea in many parts of the 
world where literacy has made considerable progress. This is true 
mainly because of the fact that books still play a very secondary role 
in the transmission of the cultures in these places. Many Africans are 
quite willing to attempt translation but do not think in terms outside 
of the framework of translation from a European language. The 
original works in African languages are not of great interest to 
African readers. This coupled with the fact that these writers will 
prefer to address themselves to a European audience for recognition 
makes the problem of the development of writing in a simple culture 
extremely retarded. 

In brief, the human factors which join together in a primitive 
society to restrict the development of literacy and writing are a complex 
of socio-cultural forces which cannot be overcome short of the gradual 
evolution of these societies. There are primitive groups which exhibit 
a high degree of literary interest, but no anthropological studies have 
been made of these in the light of communication. It is to be hoped 
that Bible translators who are encouraging literacy will investigate 
the nature of these problems, as much information can be gained 
which is in turn extremely valuable to the successful task of Bible 
translation and distribution. 
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The Revision of the Cebuano 


t 
New Testament 
L. C. Roble 
Cebuano is one of the major Philippine dialects, the native dialect of F 
more than four million Filipinos in central Visayas and northern Min- 
a danao. It is understood by a great number of Filipinos of the minor ; 
a dialect groups in the rest of the Visayas and Mindanao as well. : 
¥ The work of translating the Scriptures into Cebuano began shortly : 
¢ after the arrival of Protestant missionaries in the Philippines early in this : 
% century. The New Testament was completed in 1908, and the entire Bible 
a became available in Cebuano in 1917. The present version of the Cebuano I 
y Bible is a second revision published in 1937. 
V 
: The Need for Revision d 
ey | The need for revising the present version of the Cebuano Bible was b 
2 5 felt soon after its appearance in 1937. Christian leaders in the Visayas . 
P who were familiar with the English Bible had expected a general revision 
. bs of the 1925 version. As it turned out, the 1937 version proved to be a . 
| ; very slight modification of the previous one. F 
The chief criticism of the present Cebuano Bible is that it is hard to : 
understand. This is due to the fact that it is generally a very literal i 
translation. As a result, the syntax is felt to be unnatural in many places, ( 
and some of the idiomatic expressions in the original text convey different . 
meanings, a few of which are absurd or ridiculous. Ambiguities abound 
because of the tendency to use general terms rather than more specific , 


words. In some instances, where the emphasis is misplaced, words have 
become obsolete, or there were mistranslations in earlier versions, no , 
correction had been made. 


The plan to revise the 1937 version of the Cebuano Bible took definite . 
shape in 1952 when Dr. Eugene A. Nida sounded out the opinion of some 
Philippine Protestant church leaders on the need of revising this version R 
and engaged this writer to undertake the basic work. Actual work, how- 
ever, did not begin until April 1953, when I started revising the Cebuano t 
Gospel of Matthew. About this time, a representative group was formed Q 
to study and approve some principles and procedures to be followed. This ¢ 
group was composed of a dozen men who were leaders of various I 
denominations operating in the Visayas and Mindanao. Copies of the a 
basic revision of the Cebuano Gospel of Matthew were sent to them for ~—— 
study. Discussion and approval were to come at a later meeting. n 

In July of that year, four months after I had started work, the Rev. v 
G. Henry Waterman came to the Philippines as the American Bible Society 
Translations Consultant to supervise all the Bible revision work going on 7T 
in the country. Under his guidance, the group that met shortly after in tl 
Cebu City approved the translation principles and procedures to be ,  r 


observed in the revision work. It also discussed and approved a few it 
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chapters of Matthew which it was able to cover at that meeting. From 
this big group, five members were chosen to compose the regular Cebuano 
Revision Committee, which was to meet for at least four days each month. 

The basic revision work which started in April 1953 was completed in 
July 1955. The committee met for the last time to finish its work in 
November 1955. The revised New Testament in Cebuano is in the 
process of being printed and will come off the press this year. 

In the actual work of revising the Cebuano New Testament, in 
accordance with the translation principles approved by the group, the 
aim was to produce a Bible version that is faithful to the original text and 
at the same time phrased in natural Cebuano. The work began and 
continued to the end with this aim always in view. 


Early Stages of Revision 


Before the work began, translation helps had to be secured. Especially 
valuable were the English versions of the Bible, of which there were a 
dozen, commentaries, a Greek lexicon, and Bible dictionaries. Translation 
helps had also been secured in the form of the various Philippine versions 
of the Bible and from articles published in The Bible Translator. 

As the revision of the Gospel of Matthew started, the plan was to 
make changes right on the printed pages of the book. Each page was 
pasted on a sheet of bond paper of standard size, thus securing wide side 
and bottom margins on which the proposed changes could be written. 
From these corrected pages copies were made for checking against the 
Greek text by the consultant and for study and discussion by the revision 
committee. 

Even before the first chapter of Matthew had been done it became 
evident that the revision was not going to be a slight one. The changes 
were so extensive that more written matter appeared on the margins 
than remained untouched in the printed text. After four chapters of 
Matthew had been done in this way, it was decided to change the pro- 
cedure and to type out the proposed revision of the text instead. 


Revision Procedure 


As draft translator, I read a given passage from the English versions 
to determine the correct meaning as accurately as possible. For this phase 
of the work, other helps, such as commentaries, Bible dictionaries, and 
Greek lexicons, were consulted. Then the present Cebuano version of the 
New Testament was studied. When a passage in this version proved to be 
a good rendering, it was copied word for word. Otherwise a proposed 
revision was made. Next, clean copies of the proposed new version were 
made, and the entire translation was subjected to further review as it 
was heing typed. 

This translation was then checked for faithfulness to the Greek text. 
This phase of the work called for my reading back to Mr. Waterman, 
the Translations Consultant, a literal English translation of many of the 
revised passages. Every word, according to its part, function, and order 
in the sentence, was translated into English. In this way Mr. Waterman 
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could determine the quality of the rendering and thus give valuable 
suggestions for its improvement. 

Copies of the checked translation were then made and sent to com- 
mittee members for home study and discussion at meetings. The com- 
mittee held all of its meetings at Cebu City, except on two occasions, 
when it met once at Dumaguete City on Negros Island and once at 
Oroquieta, the capital town of Misamis Occidental on the island of 
Mindanao. At these meetings the proposed revision was discussed from 
all angles: orthography, exegesis, syntax, etc. The members of the com- 
mittee, all of them church leaders and ordained ministers, made valuable 
contributions to the work of revising the Cebuano New Testament. 


Influence of the Revision 


The biggest change resulting from the revision is in the syntactic style. 
In accordance with the translation principles followed, the new revision 
has been rendered in the natural style used by all writers in magazines 
and periodicals in Cebuano. 

The new Cebuano version is now used as a basis in the revision of 
the New Testament in other Philippine dialects now going on in the 
country, particularly in Samarefio and Bicol. Translations of the newly 
revised New Testament are being made into these dialects by the draft 
translators who also know Cebuano. The resultant translations have been 
accepted enthusiastically by their respective committees. 

Even before the publication of the newly revised New Testament in 
Cebuano, three of its books had been published separately and distributed 
widely. Reports coming from the field are favorable on the whole, and 
general approval of the new revision, resulting in wider distribution of it, 
can reasonably be expected. 


The Art of Translation 
Robert G. Bratcher 


“Every modern translation is an interpretation of the original work.” 
As the grandson of Ben Sirach confessed: “Things spoken in Hebrew 
have not the same force in them when they are translated into another 
tongue.” To both these statements all translators would give their assent. 

In the book at hand, A Arte de Traduzir (2nd ed.: S. Paulo: Edicgdes 
Melhoramentos, n.d.), the Brazilian writer and essayist Brenno Silveira 
has made some acute observations on the art of translating. With more 
then twenty years’ experience of translating into Portuguese works 
written in English, Spanish, Italian, and French, the author is obviously 
well-qualified to write on the subject. This is not, however, a complete 


1'W. Schwarz, Principles and Problems of Biblical Translation, p. 1. 
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study of the subject, but is, as the author says, more in the nature of a 
blueprint. In order to enliven the discussion, Silveira cites some pictur- 
esque and amusing examples of errors into which translators fall. 


“False Friends” 


Some of the most interesting of these are to be found in Chapter III, 
on “False Friends.” These are words which, though similar in appearance 
in two different languages, have totally different meanings. One tyro 
in the art of translating was led astray by one of these “false friends” 
when he translated the English word “creamery” into the Portuguese 
crematorio (‘crematory'), a strange place, indeed, in which to make 
butter! Another one thought “defray” meant defraudar (‘to cheat, 
defraud’). Literal translation may result in ludicrous errors. The French 
sage-femme (‘midwife’) was literally translated ‘wise woman’. One recalls 
seeing the author of the saying “The proper study of mankind is man” 
identified as o Papa (‘the pope’). 

The author's work itself is not free from some such mistakes. He 
understands the expression ‘chew the cud” to mean “discuss violently” 
(p. 35), thinks that “I should not know him from Adam” means “I never 
saw him fatter” (p. 44), and translates “it was wicked” by “it was 
accursed” (pp. 66, 68). 

Notwithstanding such mistakes, however, the author has some impor- 
tant things to say, and he says them well. Some of his observations are 
specifically applicable to the task of the Bible translator. 


Faithfulness to the Original 


What is the hallmark of a good translation? Faithfulness to the 
original, he says. This would seem obvious, but the author rightly 
inveighs against the notion that the translator may take liberties with the 
text he is translating. There must be no additions, deletions, or re- 
arrangement of the text. (It should be made clear that this has nothing 
to do with the task of the textual critic in reconstructing the original text; 
he is talking about the text which the translator has before him to 
translate.) Translation must be textual, not free (except in the case of 
poetry); if, however, the textual translation results in obscurity, there 
must be an interpretation of the author’s meaning, without any com- 
mentary. 

This faithfulness to the original, however, includes not only the 
“ideas” but the style of the author as well. ‘““The translator who merely 
presents the ideas of the author is presenting the reader with a ghost. The 
author's ideas are the soul of a literary personality, a soul which, without 
its incarnation—that is, without the visible, objective, and analyzable 
manifestation of his manner of writing—remains floating over the pages 
of the book like the shadows of an apparition.” His words recall the 
comment of Erasmus: “Language consists of two parts, namely, words 
and meaning, which are like body and soul. If both of them can be 
rendered, I do no object to word-for-word translation. If they cannot, 
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it would be preposterous for a translator to keep the words and to 
deviate from the meaning.” 2 


“Word” and “Meaning” 

The statement of Silveira concerning “textual” and “free” trans- 
lation, reflecting Erasmus’ concept of words and meaning, however, while 
apparently reasonable, bears closer study, for such a Greek dichotomy 
between matter and spirit, applied to words and meaning, is likely to be 
misleading. It must always be kept clear that a word has no meaning in 
itself, but only in the total context in which it is used. 3 This context 
includes sentence, speech, or literary work, thought processes, culture, 
and intent of the one who uses the word for communicating meaning. The 
arbitrary conjunction of letters, in writing, to express visually the sound 
which, in talking, conveys an idea, has actually no meaning in itself. 
Of itself it is a dead thing that comes to life only when, in the context 
referred to, it is used to express thought. 

To take an example, the arbitrary grouping of the four letters w, o, r, 
and m into the visual symbol worm is used mostly to designate a certain 
species of small, crawling animals. One of these is further identified as a 
“bookworm,” since it preys on books. This does not mean, however, that 
the symbol “bookworm,” as such, is the body, of which the meaning 
“small, crawling animal which preys on books” is the soul, for the visual 
symbol “bookworm” means nothing outside a context in which it assumes 
meaning. To refer to a man as a “bookworm” is not, therefore, to separate 
the “body” of the word from its “soul,” for in the total context of the 
statement “John Doe is a bookworm” the symbol incarnates a specific 
meaning and thus becomes a “word,” thereby establishing intelligible 
communication. There are no “words” existing independently of “mean- 
ing”; neither are there “ideas” or “meaning” separable and apart from 
“words.” Rather, ‘ideas’ exist only in words, and the arbitrary groupings 
of letters are “words” only when they incarnate ideas. Words are not so 
much the instruments of ideas as their incarnation, for “meaning” or 
“ideas” do not exist in a disincarnate state; they exist only in becoming 
incarnate in words. 

Their incarnation, however, is not confined to any single symbol, as 
is obvious, and a symbol is not necessarily restricted to one meaning. 
An idea may become incarnate in different symbols, and it is not to be 
presumed that there is only one “true” incarnation, while all other 
incarnations represent in some way a deviation from the true one. To 
incarnate the idea that John Doe is devoted to the reading of books, it is 
just as valid, just as real, just as true, to say he is “a bookworm” as to 
say he is “studious” or “an avid reader of books”; one symbol, in the 
total context, is just as real an incarnation of the intended meaning as 
the other. So it is a mistake to think that the symbolic or metaphorical 
use of a word constitutes a departure from the supposedly primary and 


2 Quoted from Schwarz, op. cit., p. 155. 
3Cf. E. A. Nida, “Meaning and Translation,” The Bible Translator, VII:3 (July 
1957), pp. 97—108. 
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true literal meaning of this “arbitrary symbol” which is called a word. 
For, it should be repeated, words do not exist in isolation, and the visual 
symbol “bookworm” has no meaning whatsoever until and except it comes 
to life in the “idea’’ which indwells it. So, instead of “words” and 
“meaning” being separable, as Erasmus would have it, in reality they 
are inseparable, neither one having an existence apart from the other, 
each one indispensable to the other. 

We would, therefore, demur at the author's distinction between 
“textual” and “free” translation. A translation is either accurate or in- 
accurate, faithful or unfaithful; that is really the only distinction to be 
made. 

A word-for-word ‘‘translation,” therefore, may be false. For, besides 
the language, the translator must know the “history, literature, cultural 
development, and environment of the country whose existence the literary 
work reflects’”—and, we might add, of the receptor language into which 
the work is being translated. Literally to translate the beatitude of Mt. 
5:3, “Blessed are the poor in spirit,"” into Portuguese is to proclaim the 
happiness of the weak-minded! Herein is true the Italian saying, Tradut- 
tore, traditore ‘to translate is to betray’. 


Two New Testament Examples 


The four-word account of Stephen’s death (Acts 7:60) reads, kai 
touto eip6n ekoiméthé ‘and this having-said he-slept’. There is no doubt 
that the author is saying that Stephen ceased living and became dead. 
Yet he said (if we apply the false standard that a word has one “primary” 
meaning and other “secondary” meanings) that Stephen “slept.’” Should a 
translation, then, say that Stephen passed from wakefulness into sleep? 
It would obviously not mean what the text meant. In some cultures it 
would be understood as meaning that Stephen fell asleep, while in others 
the notion of “soul sleep’’ would be involved. So we must translate, “he 
died.” But is that the end of the matter? Why did not the author write 
apethanen ‘he died’, but wrote instead ekoiméthé ‘he slept’? Here, then, 
the total context (which includes the New Testament use of the word, 
the Christian concept, in that time, of the death of the believer, the intent 
of the author, and the reaction of the readers) will determine for the 
translator what the author meant. 

To take another example, we may presume to say that the verb “to 
come” is generally used to express arrival at one place after the spatial 
removal and transference (of the person, or object) from another. In Mk. 
1:14 Jesus “came” to Galilee. We know where He came from, the place 
to which He came, and how the transfer was effected. But when He says, 
“IT came,” in Mk. 2:17, what is the point of departure, what kind of transfer 
is implied and how was it effected, and what is the point of arrival? Some- 
one will say, “That is the job of the interpreter, not of the translator.” 
He is right—and wrong—for translating is interpreting, and in certain 
cultural contexts to use the equivalent of the verb “come” in a translation 
of Mk. 2:17 may result in a gross misinterpretation of the passage, which 
is to say, a false translation. 
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Humility 

Besides faithfulness, which is the cardinal virtue of the translator, 
deep humility is also required. The translator, confronting his text, must 
constantly remind himself that he is not the co-author and must always 
resist the temptation to become one. His task is to reproduce as exactly 
as possible, consonant with the language and culture patterns of the 
receptor language, that which is communicated in another language. This 
means that a translator must not “improve” the text he is translating: 
“Some works, in translation, are better than the original, but they are not 
faithful." Humility, then, is indispensable. The translator needs “the 
patience of a Benedictine and the humility of a Trappist monk.” 

A translation must read as though it had been written in the receptor 
language, in a style and manner corresponding to the time and environ- 
ment in which the original was written. On the part of the translator 
this requires the fine skill of walking a tightrope without falling into 
obscurantism or anachronism. As an example of the latter, in the Mont- 
gomery translation of the question concerning the payment of tax to the 
Caesar, in Mk. 12:15 Jesus asks for a “dollar” (presumably a “‘cart- 
wheel,” though “dollar” alone ordinarily means a dollar bill), while in 
Mt. 22:19 and Lk. 20:24 he asks for a “shilling.” Beside the wide differ- 
ence in value between the two, and between them and the coin for which 
Jesus asked, to expect to find Tiberius’ effigy and inscription on a silver 
dollar of the United States of America, or on a shilling of the United 
Kingdom, is nothing less than ludicrous. 

This combination of faithfulness and humility, therefore, will keep the 
translator from a wooden literalness which is devoid of meaning, on the 
one hand, and a brilliant improvisation which goes far beyond what the 
author said, on the other. As an example of the former, one may cite the 
New World's rendering of John 1:18, “the only-begotten god who is in 
the bosom position with the Father,” which is certainly not intelligible 
English, much less an accurate translation of monogenés theos ho 6n eis 
ton kolpon tou patros; as an example of the latter, Phillips’ translation of 
2 Tim. 4:8, “to all those who have loved what they have seen of Him,” 
is a wonderful thought, but hardly represents what was meant by pasi 
tois égapékosi tén epiphaneian autou. 


A Good Translation 


A good modern (English) translation, then, will read in such a way 
as to appear that it had been produced in English by an American (or 
Briton) writing at the time the original was written, reflecting the total 
context of the original work, but in language and terms intelligible in our 
time. On a very elementary level, this means that in a modern translation 
of Acts 27 Paul will still travel to Rome in a sailing vessel, not on a 
steamship. When dealing with passages which reflect theological, psycho- 
logical, and cosmological concepts, the same principle must prevail. The 
cosmology of the Book of Job, the psychology of Ecclesiastes, the escha- 
tology of the Psalms must in no way be modernized. No false plea in 
favor of the “timelessness” or “eternal contemporaneousness” of the 
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Word of God must influence the translator. Theological, psychological, 
cosmological, and eschatological concepts are all expressed in terms of 
Hebrew culture and faith, and the translator has no right to transfer these 
concepts into equivalent concepts of his own time and culture. 

A faithful translation into English of the books of the New Testament 
will reflect the fact that they were written nearly two thousand years ago 
mostly by Jewish Christians, and not yesterday by an American (or 
British) modern-day Christian, and that they express early Christian 
concepts in terms of a Semitic culture, largely in Semitic thought-patterns 
dressed in Greek clothes (we cannot speak here of a Greek “incarnation,” 
for the Semitic thinking and, in many cases, literary style, have not been 
incarnated into Greek, but only assumed a Greek dress, or mask). 

The task is doubly complicated when a translation is being made into 
a language where there is no Christian tradition upon which to build and 
where the translation itself may be the first presentation of the Christian 
faith. How far can that fact affect the translation? (This, one realizes, 
is to raise more questions than one can settle here.) To take a specific 
example, what if, in the particular culture of that language, death by 
crucifixion is unknown? In the interests of intelligibility, then, may a 
translation have Jesus put to death by hanging, or strangling, or stoning, 
or some other method known and used by the people for whom the trans- 
lation is being made? This is fairly simple, and the answer is obvious. 
The fact of Jesus’ death and figures allied to it (“I am crucified with 
Christ,” “Take your cross,” etc.) must conform to the historical fact that 
Jesus was put to death by the Romans in the first century A.D. 


The Philological View and the Incarnation 


Committed, as we are, to the philological view of translation (as 
opposed to the traditional and inspirational views),4 the translator's 
task is finally governed by the incarnational understanding of God's self- 
revelation, by which the Word of God became flesh and dwelled among 
men ‘for us and for our salvation.” It is in this comprehension of the true 
historicity of God's redemptive self-revelation that the translator is kept 
from investing the words of man with qualities of finality or perfect- 
ibility, attributable only to God, on the one hand, or of divorcing God 
from His Word, on the other. God does not withdraw from the In- 
carnation; He does not separate Himself from His Word, which became 
flesh under certain historical conditions, at a certain time, in a certain 
place, and in a certain person. With this concept to govern him, the trans- 
lator will (to change the figure) strive to find the proper earthen vessels 
in which to contain the priceless treasure of God's revelation. This he 
well do with faithfulness, with humility, and, above all, with a sense of 
gratitude for being allowed to participate, in his own generation, in the 
never-ending task of communicating the Gospel, so that all peoples may 
truly say, “In our own tongues we hear them telling the mighty works 
of God.” 


“Schwarz, op. cit. 
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Readers’ Corner 


From W. C. Somerville: 


“Peter” or “St. Peter,” which should we use in Bibles? The point 
was raised while I was in Brazil recently. It will be of interest to 
those engaged in preparing editions of the New Testament for the 
press. The older Portuguese version uses a full form of title for the 
various New Testament books, e.g. “The First Epistle of Saint Peter 
the Apostle’. The new version for Brazil uses a short form, simply “The 
First Epistle of Peter’. My friend Mr. Roderick Davies, who has long 
experience of selling Scriptures in Brazil, tells me that nowadays he 
occasionally meets Roman Catholics who decline to buy the new 
version because they claim that the Peter whose name appears above 
the letter is not St. Peter the Apostle at all, but some other Peter of 
unknown origin and credentials. It is difficult to convince them other- 
wise, and the resulting argument is not conducive to sales. The same 
applies, of course, to the other books of the New Testament. Mr. Davies 
is rather afraid that this attitude may be encouraged by some priests 
as a lever to dissuade purchases and that he may meet it more frequently 
as time goes on. 

There seems to be a point here worth keeping in mind. I would 
venture to suggest that in the case of New Testaments in languages 
used in Roman Catholic countries it would be advisable to retain or 
to introduce the longer title. No harm can be done, and in some cases 
good may result. 


From Marion M. Cowan, Wycliffe Bible Translators, Mexico: 


In an attempt to translate Luke 1:59 into Tzotzil, the problem arose 
as to what to use for the word circumcision. Three solutions came to 
mind: (1) use a literal translation of the act of circumcision, (2) use 
a term meaning only ‘act of cutting’, or (3) use the Spanish loan word 
circoncision. Each one seemed to present difficulties. The first held the 
danger of being vulgar, the second left a question in the mind “a cutting 
of what?” and the third gave the people a term which they did not 
understand, not only because of the language barrier but also because 
circumcision is not practiced in this Indian society nor in neighboring 
ones. 

An experience with some believers in another area shed more light 
on this subject. They came asking for help in understanding certain 
verses in Paul's writings (e.g. Galatians) where the Spanish loan 
circoncision had been used. On being asked if they knew the meaning 
of the word, they replied, “We think we do, but we are not sure.” 
After a brief description to them of the practice of circumcision in 
the Jewish culture, the subsequent explanation of the spiritual truth 
contained in these verses resulted in an increased understanding on 
their part. How can anyone understand the spiritual truth of many 
passages throughout the epistles without knowing the basic metaphor 
of circumcision which is there used? It does not seem satisfactory for 
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the meaning of this word to pass only by word of mouth with the 
great probability of its being distorted in one way or another. 

As a result of this experience with these believers, I have the 
following suggestions for the translation of this term: 


to 1. In the first occurrence of this word in the New Testament, i.e. 
the ? in Luke 1:59, use a literal translation for the act of circumcision 
the of the baby John. Probably, since it is a baby that is involved, 
eter this would not seem vulgar to the people but be comparable 
The . to the baptizing of their infants when they are given their names. 
ong 2. As part of the text immediately following, give some short 
he parenthetical explanation, such as “(This act of cutting is called 
| ‘circoncision’),” here introducing the Spanish loan. The reason 
or for suggesting that the parenthetical explanation be a part of 
"of the text is for the information of the reader who has not learned 
er- to read footnotes and perhaps may never have anyone to teach 
ne | him how to apply them to the text. 
ests 3. In all other passages in the New Testament where this word 
atly occurs, use the loan circoncision with a footnote reference “See 
Luke 1:59.” 

na This form of procedure will give the reader the basic knowledge 
or | he needs, to which may be added the spiritual applications found farther 
one along in the epistles. 
| I would like to have opinions on this suggested method of translating 

this term. 

) 
ose 
to 
use 

“ “A Spade is a Spade 
in 
) In the Malay translation of the New Testament that came from 
use the press a few years before the war, the word for ‘leprosy’ was 
ing shunned, on the ground that in all likelihood such a malady was not 

meant by the writer. Instead of ‘leprosy’ a transliteration of the Hebrew 
ght word was used: ‘the zara’‘at illness’. The advisory committee for the 
ain present revision, however, decided to go back to the traditional rend- 
yan ering and to use a word meaning leprosy. The proposal to do so was 
ing > “carried with acclamation.” Afterwards one of the pastors on the 
* | committee said, with a happy sigh of relief: “Now I have no longer to 
in | explain the word every time we come across it in my congregation.” 
uth “How did you explain it?’ I asked. wes 
on “Well, I always said: The translators seem not to know what this = 3 
ny word means, but it must have been something very much like leprosy.” " 
10F 


for | ]. L. Swellengrebel 
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Book Review 


The Text of the Old Testament: An Introduction of Kittel-Kahle’s Biblia 
Hebraica, by Ernst Wiirthwein (in English translation by Peter R. 
Ackroyd). Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1957, pp. xi, 173, 17s. 6d. 


The translator of any document, especially one as ancient as the 
Hebrew Old Testament, will be enabled to produce a rendering more 
sympathetic to the original of he understands something of the history 
of its transmission and the textual problems inherent in it. Any aid, 
therefore, to the translator's understanding of such matters must 
assuredly facilitate his work. The study which is herein reviewed 
seeks to provide such aid. 

Though not without some criticism from experts, the Biblia Hebraica 
of Rudolph Kittel is a widely used critical edition of the Masoretic 
version of the Hebrew Scriptures. In his third edition Kittel, with 
the expert assistance of Paul Kahle, produced a text which both men 
believed to represent one of the most ancient Masoretic traditions, 
that of Ben Asher. This edition, incidentally, was completed and 
published after Kittel’s death, under the direction of Albrecht Alt and 
Otto Eissfeldt, with the continued supervision of Kahle as regards 
the text and the Masora. 

The Foreword of this third edition (noted hereafter as BH3) gives 
the history of the production of this completely revised edition, with 
a brief statement as to the more important textual witnesses employed 
and the principles governing their use. Following this is a list of symbols 
which appear in the critical apparatus accompanied by the name of the 
manuscript which each designates. An index to the symbols and ab- 
breviations of the Masora parva is also provided, with the meanings 
given in Latin. It was to give students help in the intelligent use of 
the apparatus of BHg in particular, and to set forth the need for, and 
methods of, textual criticism in general, that Wiirthwein produced 
Der Text des alten Testaments, published in 1952. 

This useful work has now been made available in English by Peter 
R. Ackroyd of Cambridge under the title The Text of the Old Testament 
(hereinafter cited as TTOT). References to pertinent literature in the 
field of a more recent date have been incorporated into this English 
translation. Before proceeding with this review, it should be pointed 
out for those who are interested that the original German-language 
edition (of 1952) was briefly commented on in Zeitschrift fiir die alt- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft (ZAW) 24 (1954), p. 108, was reviewed 
in Journal of Biblical Literature (JBL) 73.2 (1954), while its appearance 
was also briefly noted and commented on in Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research (BASOR) 131 (Oct. 1953). 

TTOT is laid out in four chapters, preceded by a brief Introduction 
and followed by forty-one plates. All but two plates are reproductions 
of inscriptions or of sections or fragments of MSS, useful for textual 
studies. Each plate is faced by a page of explanation. 

The Introduction briefly presents reasons why textual criticism is 
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necessary: inadvertent scribal errors, on the one hand, and editorial 
emendations, on the other, have introduced variations in the transmitted 
copies of the text. The textual critic seeks to work back through these 
to a textual form as near to that of the original as is scientifically 
possible. 

Chapter I deals with the transmission of the text in the original 
language. The aforementioned plates admirably supplement this chapter. 
Here, as Dr. W. F. Albright noted in BASOR 131, p. 32, one finds 
“an admirable survey of Hebrew epigraphy and paleography, the history 
of the Hebrew Bible and the ancient versions.” Such matters as forms 
of script and materials of writing, the history and peculiarities of 
the Masoretic textual traditions, and the history and character of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch are discussed. 

Two features which characterize the book as a whole, and which 
enhance its value, appear first in this chapter. These are: (1) marginal 
citation of the plate(s) which provide illustration for points discussed 
in the text; and (2) a running marginal citation of the symbols used in 
the apparatus of BHg for each textual feature discussed, at its first 
introduction in the text. For instance, Mp appears in the margin where the 
Masora parva is first mentioned; L appears where Codex Leningradensis 
is discussed, etc. This feature enables one to become familiarized with the 
significance of these symbols as one reads along in TTOT. 

The second chapter deals with translations from the original 
language, namely, the Septuagint (LXX), the Aramaic targums, and 
the Syriac version (Peshitta). Besides the usefulness of the discussion 
of these textual witnesses, their MS. representatives, and their respective 
characters and values, modern translators will undoubtedly appreciate 
Wiirthwein’s general remarks at the beginning of this chapter. They 
are set down in a cautionary vein relative to the uncritical use of 
the ancient translations of the OT for text-critical purposes, but they 
are also applicable to the work of today's translators who are seeking 
to render the OT into modern languages. The justice of the following 
remarks will be readily recognized: 

Anyone who translates interprets at the same time. In a translation 

there appears not only the underlying text but also the translator's 

own comprehension of it. Every translator is a child of his own time 
and of his own culture. Each translation must first be considered 
and valued as an intellectual achievement in its own right. This 
is especially true in the case of Bible translations which were 
produced to meet the practical needs of the community. (p. 33) 


The author then goes on to point out that because of the plurality 
of translators who worked to produce these ancient versions, plus 
the many cultural pressures which affected their work, it becomes 
necessary to “distinguish between what belongs to the original and 
what is to be attributed to the translator.” This proves to be a 
“complex task which ought really be completed before criticism of the 
Hebrew text is undertaken on the basis of the Versions.” Not only 
that, but students “must reckon, in almost every case, with a series 
of written stages in the evolution of the translation.” 
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Unfortunately, however, these stages are difficult to determine 
accurately and may never be fully recovered, a fact which makes final 
solutions of textual problems a remote possibility, in many cases. These 
considerations must surely have a sobering effect upon the modern 
translator who realizes that he must, for his people, arbitrate these 
problems and make at least a quasi-final decision in many a case 
so as to produce an intelligible translation. 

Because of the importance which the LXX has assumed in OT 
textual criticism, a large section of this chapter is devoted to it. 
Attention is given to the views of Paul de Lagarde and those of 
Paul Kahle regarding the possibility (1) of the reconstruction of the 
original form of LXX from the MS. witnesses, and (2) of its use 
in arriving at the original Hebrew text. Lagarde thought the first 
possibility realizable and that once the original LXX had been re- 
covered it could be used to point the way to the true Hebrew text. 
Kahle’s view is that there was no one single LXX Urtextus, but that 
a standard form developed generally from a plurality of earlier texts, 
in a manner similar to that of the Aramaic targums. 

At this point it is regrettable that the author, although taking into 
account the Qumran Isaiah MSS., was not able to cite the results 
of later studies in the Biblical scrolls and fragments from Qumran such 
as appeared in the following: BASOR 132 (Dec. 1953), pp. 15-26; 
ibid., 141 (Feb. 1956), pp. 9-13; and JBL 74 (Sept. 1955), pp. 147-172. 
Dr. W. F. Albright, summarizing some of these results in BASOR 140 
(Dec. 1955), pp. 27-33, points out two important facts. First, that 
“most of the scrolls and fragments present a consonantal text which is 
virtually indistinguishable from the text of corresponding passages in 
our Masoretic Bible.” He goes on to state that “the new material 
carries Hebrew exemplars of the proto-Masoretic text back into the 
second century B.C., and there are many manuscripts... of this type 
from the last century and a half of the Second Temple.” 

Secondly, portions of Exodus, Deuteronomy, and of Samuel in 
particular, appear in recensions much closer to the LXX than they 
are to MT, “though they usually differ from both and sometimes 
exhibit a text which is obviously older than either.” He concludes from 
the evidence that (1) the LXX shows greater fidelity to its Hebrew 
prototype than has formerly been assumed by many critics; (2) differ- 
ences between the LXX of Codex B and related MSS. “are not inner 
Greek additions or corruptions, but go back to an older Hebrew 
recension which differed from MT.” This dictum stands in at least 
partial opposition to the opinion in which Wiirthwein acquiesces, 
namely, that the LXX exhibits exegetical translations suited to the 
changed conditions of life of the Alexandrian Jews, and adapted to 
missionary purposes. 

Chapter III continues the survey of translations significant for OT 
textual criticism. These include the Old Latin, the Vulgate, the Coptic, 
Ethiopic, Armenian, and Arabic versions. A brief history of each is 
given, the leading MS. representatives are identified, and a word 
indicative of the weight each can be expected to have as textual evidence 
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is offered. Henry S. Gehman, reviewing the German edition of TTOT 
in JBL 73:2:123-24, felt that this chapter was rather too brief to do 
justice to the last four translations named. He accordingly listed several 
valuable articles supplementary to Wiirthwein's trertment, as well as 
other journal articles significant for LXX studies. This is a real service 
to those who wish to pursue this matter further. 

In the concluding chapter, the aims of textual criticism are set forth, 
the causes of textual corruptions are explained and illustrated, and 
the methods of textual criticism are given a brief, but careful, exposition. 
The author believes the attempt to recover what he calls the “traditional 
text” must be made by the serious student. He feels that this traditional 
text, which is the only text proper for a basis of exegesis and translation, 
finds its best and most consistent witness in MT. He warns sharply 
against a text which is established on the basis of presupposition or 
prejudice: 

Arbitrary procedure which hastily and unnecessarily sets aside the 

traditional text and puts personal conjecture in its place, results 

in a subjective form of text which remains historically unsound. and 
cannot claim any theological relevance. It is further likely to 
lead to a basic distrust of textual criticism as such, even where 

it is justifiable and necessary. (pp. 75-76) 


Proper cognizance is taken of the fact that the knowledge of OT 
times is still in a very imperfect state, so that hasty rejections of 
difficult or incomprehensible readings as “‘corrupt’’ are to be avoided. 
Consideration of the fact that archaeological researches have supplied 
meanings for many heretofore mysterious terms, and are continuing 
to do so, leads to extreme caution in having recourse to conjectural 
emendation. 

In relation to the BH, apparatus, Wiirthwein criticizes it because 
it does not give a clue to which of the extant MSS. of the MT favors 
a particular reading, thus limiting the value of the apparatus at this 
point. The value of the apparatus, as he sees it, is to provide the 
student with pointers which are to be followed up by a thorough 
study of the evidence. The introduction given in this book to the 
MSS. cited makes it possible to use these pointers with greater 
critical intelligence. 

Those who are engaged in the task of translating the Bible so 
that God's message of life may come to men in their own native 
tongues will appreciate the author's statement of the motives for 
engaging in OT textual criticism: “We are concerned to discover 
the original form of the Old Testament record, and of the Bible as 
a whole, because we wish to be confronted with the Word itself, 
and not merely with that which fallible men have made of it in the 
process of transmission.” (p. 82) In his view, valid theology must 
be based upon a valid text; literal understanding and spiritual under- 
standing cannot be divorced. 

This book is valuable, not only for the beginning student of 
textual criticism, but also for the modern Bible translator and a wider 
audience of Bible students. First, it gives a better understanding of 
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the process by which our Bible came to us. It will serve as a manual 
of introduction to the study of OT textual criticism for those who know 
little about the subject. It is, as it was intended to be, a necessary 
supplement to the BHg apparatus, and a guide to its intelligent use, 
The plates contained in it furnish clear and useful examples of OT 
paleography and MS. transmission. The bibliography, supplemented by 
the footnote references, directs the serious student to much valuable 
literature in the field. Finally, its sane and balanced viewpoint and its 
definitely evangelical tone is a restraining voice against subjectivism 
and irresponsible methods in OT criticism, while at the same time 
it will make everyone who reads it more sympathetic to the great 
task confronting the reverent critic who is earnestly attempting to 
provide the best possible basis upon which to found OT exegesis, 
theology, and translation. 


Henry R. Moeller 
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